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The Architecture of our Large Provincial 
Towns. 


X II.— EDINBURGH. 


ERHAPS there is 
no city .in -the 
world more strik- 
ingly picturesque 
in its ensemble 
than Edinburgh— 
none in regard to 
which it may more 
safely be affirmed 
that, whatever the 

visitor has heard of it in advance, the reality 
is not likely to disappoint him. The Old 
Town by itself must always have been pic- 
ituresque, with its long irregular main street 
stretching up the sloping ridge and cul- 
minating in the castle rock and the fortifica- 
itions, and its lofty sombre-looking stone 
houses with their back walls plunging down 
the slope, far below the street level, to find 
foundations on the lower ground, and the 
narrow steep passages or “ wynds ” between 
the houses. But its picturesque quality 
has. been immensely enhanced by , what 
might have had the opposite result—the 
erection of the New Town immediately ad- 
joining the old. It is not”probable that 





those who schemed and laid out the New 
Town had any theory in their minds as to 
the picturesque effect of contrast of line and 
character; it was built at a time when prim 
and symmetrical composition, both in regard 
to separate buildings and their grouping, 
was the order of the day in this kingdom, 
and exercised its influence over cities as far 
remote as Edinburgh and Bath. And yet, 
if those who planned the New Town at 
Edinburgh had purposely thought out a 
scheme for giving the greatest effect to the 
combined aspect of the whole city, they 
could scarcely have done better. Never was 
there a more happy accident jn city scenery 
than that which resulted in the contrast 
betweer the long straight lines of the New 
Town streets and the classic repose of their 
architecture, on the lower level, and the 
high irregular skyline and picturesque archi- 
tecture of the Old Town on the other side of 
the dell which separates them. Princes- 
street forms a kind of base line to the 
irregular play of the Old Town rising above 
it, and the vertical height of the Castle and 
its rock is emphasised by contrast with this 
strongly marked horizontal line at its foot. 
From any point where the general effect of 
the city can be taken in, it seems more like 
a grand-composition made for effect by a 


landscape-painter than a city constructed 
for tke everyday practical purposes of 
habitation. 

This contrast of effect is best seen in con- 
nexion with Princes-street. The general 
view of Edinburgh from the Calton Hill, 
which forms one of our principal illustra: 
tions, emphasises rather the general effect of 
the city from a point further east— 

‘**Piled deep and massy, close and high—” 

as Scott has it. But the contrast between 
steep and level lines is well shown in the sketch 
of “The Castle and the National Gallery,” 
and in this case the effect was probably 
intended ; it was not for nothing that Play-' 
fair designed those long low solid masses of 
classic architecture, the National Gallery 
and the Royal Institution (which groups 
with the former and would come immedi- 
ately to the right of the sketch) for a posi- 
tion in which the high lines of the Old 
Town and the Castle were to be seen over 
them. But before we go into the archi- 
tecture in detail, it will be worth while to 
give some account of the stages by which a 
city so historically interesting developed 
into its present form. 

The historical development of Edinburgh 
can best be treated in connexion with the 


physical characteristics of its site. The 
a 
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; Fig, 1.—Argyll Tower, the Castile: as restored by Mr. Blanc. 





Castle rock, doubtless the seat of the earliest 
settlement, rises boldly at the western end 
of a long ridge of hill that slopes downward 
to the east for about a mile in the direction 
of Holyrood. Craggy, and in parts pre- 
cipitous, on every side but that turned 
towards the town, the rock even here must 
have risen in old time sharply from the ridge, 
though an artificial platform, the Castle 
Esplanade, formed in the last century, has 
made the approach on this side easier. An 
exterior defence, first mentioned in the 14th 
century, formed a sort of outer bailey for the 
fortress, and took the shape of a wall that 
started from the still-existing Well House 
Tower under the rock at its north-eastern 
angle, skirted the base of the hill, and, 
ascending it, crossed it somewhere at the 
eastern limit of the present esplanade. Out- 
side this wall lay the town, which, when we 
first hear about it in the 12th century, occu- 
pied the top of the ridge for a distance of 
about half a mile to the Netherbow. This 
ridge, along which runs the High Street 
with its eastward continuation, the Canon- 
gate, is bounded on both sides by valleys, 
into which it falls abruptly on the north, and 
hy an easier slope on the south, where the 
hollow is occupied by the Cowgate. Beyond 
the lateral valleys, there lies to the north a 
broader ridge, the site of the New Town, 
that rises gradually from the valley and then 
sinks away by a long descent towards the 





Forth ; while to the south, beyond the Cow- 
gate valley, a comparatively level table-land 
extends backwards towards the hills that, in 
that direction, bound the landscape. Calton 
Hill is an isolated height of volcanic origin 
north-east of the town, with the ridges of 
which it has no natural connexion. The 
ravine of the Water of Leith is a marked 
feature at the north-west corner of the site 
of the extended city. 

The earliest Edinburgh of which we have 
historical record was confined to the central 
ridge, and the history of its development 
shows us the town creeping slowly across 
the valley and on to the table-land to the 
south, till the time came for it to spring 
boldly across to the northern ridge, and then 
to extend itself, as it is now doing, over-wide 
areas to the west and south. 

The history of the town, as distinct from 
the Castle, may be said to begin with the 
reference to it as “My Burgh,” by King 
David I. in his charter to Holyrood about 
the year 1147. Some notes of boundaries of 
tenements and gardens, in documents of the 
fourteenth century, show that at that time it 
was defended on the south by an ancient 
wall which ran along the slope of the descent 
to the Cowgate, from the outer bailey wall of 
the Castle, just described, to the Netherbow, 
where it was returned across the narrow 
eastern end of the town. On the northern 
face of the ridge the ground seems to have 
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fallen away so precipitously that no rampart 
was needed. There, too, in the valley where 
are now the Princes-street Gardens, existed, 
from early in the fifteenth century, a marsh 
or lake, the Nor’ Loch, which afforded addi- 
tional protection. At the end of the last 
century the swampy remains of the Loch 
were crossed by a rough-and-ready causeway" 
of rubbish, which grew in time into the pre-- 
sent “ Mound.” 

Within these narrow boundaries we ‘can: 
see how the early city was laid out. The: 
High-street was even wider than it is to-day,. 
and must have justified by its appearance- 
the praises bestowed on it by foreigners who: 
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Fig. 2—The “Crown,” St. Giles’s Cathedral. 





visited the city in the sixteenth century.) survived in fragments till our own time— 
About the middle of its course it was broad| was ignored, and became in time so com- 
enough to form the market place of the town, | pletely obliterated that there is now no lane 
and here stood the Mercat Cross, and close | or passage running in its former direction to 
beside it the town church of St. Giles, with | mark its course, while the closes are carried 
its open burying-ground extending southward |in a straight track from the High-street 
to the Cowgate. The position of St. Giles, | across its line to the Cowgate. 

in the very centre of the original town,| By the beginning of the sixteenth century 
reminds us of the arrangements of Conti-|the city had considerably extended, espe- 
nental rather than English cities, in which last | cially to the south, and the measure of this 
the cathedral is generally somewhat removed | is the course taken by the new wall with 
from the centre of urban life. To right and| which it was encircled after the disaster of 
left of this main thoroughfare ran innumer-|.Flodden in 1513. This “ Flodden Wall” lay 
able narrow “closes” or “ wynds,” and these | a little within the northern edge of the table- 
were probably, in their origin, passages | land already spoken of, and embraced both 
between the separate tenements fronting the | sides of the Cowgate valley, ending to the 
street, and were intended to give access to | west and east a little beyond the terminations 
the back gardens of these houses. By-and-| of the earlier enceinte. Some more ground 
by the gardens were let out for building | was taken in by successive extensions within 
purposes, and the closes served then as/the next hundred years, but still only to the 
approaches to the tenements thus erected. south, and the configuration of Edinburgh 
As early as the fourteenth century there} remained substantially the same till the 
‘were houses and gardens outside the wall in | middle of the eighteenth century. Gordon 
the Cowgate valley, and the whole of the |of Rothiemay’s delineation of the city in 
southern slope of the central ridge became | 1647 shows us the area of it crowded with 
thickly covered with buildings. The old} lofty gabled houses, some timber fronted, 
wall, though in parts if still stood—it has! but most of stone, divided by the straight 





















































Fig. 5. 





lines of the narrow closes all running north 
and south, while the High-street and the 
Cowgate are the only main arteries of com- 
munication. The important suburb of the 
Canongate was always outside the walls, 
and extended from the Netherbow Port, at 
the eastern extremity of the High-street, to 
Holyrood. There, as well as in the Cow- 
gate, were the mansions of the nobility, 
while the houses in the wynds were also 
favoured by the upper classes of the com- 
munity, the tenements fronting the High-street 
being devoted rather to purposes of business. 
Confined in this manner, the town could only 
extend upwards, and to this was due the lofty 
elevation of the stone-built tenements or 
“lands,” rising to twelve stories or more, 
that were so characteristic of old Edinburgh. 
These huge blocks sheltered a population 
abnormally large in proportion to the area 
under occupation. Except in the Canongate 
suburb, the old plans show but few houses 
outside the walls, and these only in the 
vicinity of the gates where the town had 
flowed out a little through the apertures. 
Here we find old houses of the seventeenth 
century still surviving; but with these 
exceptions all the town buildings outside 
the limits of the Flodden Wall are little 
more than a century old. 

The first suggestion of urban improve- 
ments on 2 large scale is said to have come 
from James VII., when, as Duke of York, he 
held. court for a time in Holyrood, about 
1620.. Nothing, however, was done till after 
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Fig. 7. 




















Old Houses near St. Mary’s Cathedral. 





1750, when the matter was taken seriously 
in hand and carried through largely by the 
instrumentality of Lord Provost George 
Drummond. Tentative efforts for the im- 
provement of the Old Town and the forma- 
tion of new quarters without it preceded 
and accompanied the grand undertaking of 
bridging the northern valley and laying out 
a new quarter on the broad and open ridge 
beyond it. In the mass of tightly-packed 
tenements squares were opened, of which 
Mylne-square, close to ttre Tron Church, was 





the earliest ; outside the Netherbow, New- 
street to the north, and St. John-street to the 
south, of the Canongate, introduced in that 
quarter houses of a more commodious type, 
while George-square, dating about 1780, 
represents an important improvement on the 
south, the traditional quarter for extensions 
of the civic boundary, The neighbourhood of 
George-square could not, however, compete 
with the attractions offered by the fresh sites 
upon the north, and, after the North Bridge 


had been made passable in 1772, the New! 





Town was commenced upon a monumental 
plan designed in 1767 by James Craig. 
Plans of, the beginning of this century 
exhibit the New Town of Craig, extending 
from the Register House to Charlotte-square 
and from Princes - street to Queen - street, 
with indications to the north of the streets and 
circuses centering in Great King-street, but 
no scheme for the Moray-place district (laid 
out by Gillespie Graham about 1822), or for 
the parts west and north of Queensferry- 
street. Still less was there any thought at 
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the time of the present extension of the city 
by the south-western and southern suburbs 
ot Merchiston, Morningside, and Newington, 
which now contain so large a section of the 
population. 

The real transformation of Edinburgh from 
a medizval to a modern city was effected 
within the present century, and is due to the 
complete change in the lines of communica- 
tion rather than to the mere laying out of 
new quarters. The new districts remained 
at first mere adjuncts of the original city. 
The New Town was entered from the Old 
by the North Bridge, but there was no way 
out from it, and Craig, in his plan, never 
troubled himself about the ground beyond it 
to the west or east. The approaches to 
Edinburgh were then the same as they had 
been for centuries, and were directed exclu- 
sively towards the old part of it. Nowadays 
these approaches are no longer conditioned 
by the natural features of the site or the 
disposition upon it of the original popula- 
tion, but open up access from every quarter 
to the extended city as a whole, while a 
similar transformation has been effected in 
the Old Town by a remodelling of the 
internal communications. Of the old 
approaches Lord Cockburn wrote, “I wish 
that anybody had thought of preserving the 
lines of these old Affzans in, an intelligible 
map. They seem to have been planned, or 
rather used—for there was no planning 
about them—not so much for the convenience 
of the people, as with a view to keep 
enemies out. Narrowness, crookedness, and 
steepness, was the principle of them all.” 

How great has been the change may be 





realised from the following comparisons. In 
the early part of the century Princes-street 
led nowhere. Eastward the line of it ended 
abruptly just beyond where the Post Office 
now stands, and a nest of houses intervened 
between this point and the valley dividing 
the broad ridge of the New Town from the 
crags of the Calton Hill. This valley is 
now spanned by a bridge, the Regent Arch, 
and the monumental Waterloo-place, de- 
signed about 1815 by Archibald Elliot, con- 
nects the line of Princes-street with the 
Regent-road, cut on the flank of the Calton 
Hill, that forms the chief line of communi- 
cation ‘with Haddington, Berwick, and the 
South. Previously, the Haddington-London 
road had started at the foot of the Canongate 
and climbed the declivity of Abbey Mount, 
The way to Leith, which now opens con- 
veniently from the junction of the North 
Bridge with the east end of Princes-street, 
started in the last century from the Netherbow, 
and ran in the hollow of the ravine between 
the New Town and the Calton Hill. This 
old “Leith Wynd” is nearly obliterated by 
Jeffrey and Cranston-streets and the North 
British Railway. In modern Edinburgh the 
line of the North and South Bridges is 
continued southwards by broad, straight 
thoroughfares, leading through populous 
Newington, and ending in the new Dalkeith- 
road that forms the main route to Kelso 
and the Border. In Arnot’s time, about 
1779, the ground where these thoroughfares 
run was accounted of small value owing to 
the “badness of the access,” while the 
narrow and tortuous street called “ Pleasance” 
formed, Arnot tells us, “the principal road 














Fig. 11—Holyrood Abbey. | 





to London,” and this descended into the 


‘Cowgate valley and climbed the central 


ridge by St. Mary’s Wynd to the Netherbow, 
opposite the spot from which Leith Wynd 
started for the seaport. Still in the south,. 
the ‘narrow, mean street called Potterrow ” 
(Arnot) and Candlemaker-row, both of which 
are still in use, formed the only means of 
access to the town, and the latter only 
landed the traveller in the Grassmarket, the 
former (by its extension, the Horse Wynd, 
now Guthrie-street) in the Cowgate, from 
neither of which was there convenient 
access to the High-street. At present 
the ample: thoroughfare of George IV. 
Bridge collects the traffic from these regions 
and bears it in on the level to the middle 
point of the ridge of the High-street. Those 
who seek to gain the same spot by ascending 
one of the narrow closes from the Cowgate 
—previously the only means of access—can. 
realise the advantage of this great internal! 
improvement. In this part something still}. 
however, remains to be done in the opening 
for wheel traffic of the Middle Meadow Walk, 
which would afford a new direct access to 
the town from the rapidly growing southern 
suburbs by way of Forrest-road and 
George IV. Bridge. 

On the west of Edinburgh the broad sweep: 
of the Lothian road (still needing improve- 
ment at Earl Grey-street) brings the popula- 
tion of the south-western suburbs town- 
wards, and lands them at the west end of 
Princes-street, the great modern centre for 
the radiation of lines of traffic. To the 
unfortunate fact that the designer of the 
New Town never thought of westerly 
extensions is due the unsatisfactory aspect 
of this point, which lacks architectural 
dignity and that spaciousness which marks 
the best parts of the extended city. From 
this centre an extension of Princes-street 
leads to the Dalry-road, the present avenue 
of ingress from the west, while the new 
Queensferry-road crosses Telford’s hand- 
some Dean Bridge over the Water of Leith 
ravine, and, bordered by new terraces, 
stretches away ez route for the north, 
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On this side of Edinburgh, where broad 
and frequented roads connect populous 
suburbs with the business centres, the 
traveller in the old coaching days would have 
found all the roads from Lanark, Glasgow, 
Stirling, &c., converge at a place a little to 
the west of the Grassmarket, still called 
‘‘Main Point,” from which there was a 
narrow descent to the famous West Port, at 
which point also came in the important old 
road to the north by Queensferry, still in 
use, though modernised in the part known 
now as Queensferry-street. The West Port 
admitted to the Grassmarket, but not to the 
town proper upon the ridge, access to which 
was only to be gained up the steep and 
winding West Bow. This passage, the lines 
of the topmost and lowest sections of which 
are still preserved, led from the north-east 
corner of the Grassmarket to the High-street, 
and was, as Chambers remarks, “before 
the opening of the city by means of the 
bridges, the principal entry for wheel car- 
riages into the Aigh town,” while “ through 
it passed all the processions of the Scottish 
monarchs, when they formally entered their 
beloved capital.” It was, however, so steep 
and awkward that vehicles are said to have 
been taken all the way down the Cowgate 
‘and back again up the High-street from the 
Netherbow to avoid the direct ascent to 
its head. The excellent improvement of 
Victoria-street has done away with this 
quaint though inconvenient feature of the 
Edinburgh of old, while Johnston-terrace, 
cut in the flank of the Castle Hill, like 


traffic by an easy acclivity from the west| | polyte Blanc,* who has also done a fine piece 
end of Princes-street to the head of the | of interior restoration on a large scalein the old 
High-street. Guard Room. There is also an important 
In this way has Edinburgh been trans- piece of practical building going on in the 
formed as well as extended. Within the old higher portion of the Castle precinct, in the 
city as well as in the suburbs all the main Shape of a new infirmary and isolation ward 
arteries of communication, with the single | which are being carried out by the War 
exception of the High-street, are new ; while Office (under the immediate superintendence 
the old ones, where they still exist, have of Major Norris, R.E.), with the object of 
sunk to insignificance. The characteristic producing a building of this class which 
features of old Edinburgh are by no means, | shall be perfect in its sanitary conditions as 
however, obliterated, and there is no more to isolation, ventilation, and every other 
interesting occupation than that of pacing|requirement, and at the same time archi- 
the ancient routes and noting the surviving 'tecturally in keeping with the general 
monuments, with a thought of the pic-|character of the Castle buildings. From the 
turesque and animated scenes of which, Esplanade descends the short “Castle Hill,” 
they were in old days the silent witnesses. (leading into the Lawnmarket, the two 
Returning from history to architecture, we | together forming the upper part of the line 
may begin by following the line of the two of the High-street. At the top of the 
main streets of old Edinburgh, from the Lawnmarket, and conspicuous at the junction 
Castle down the High and back again of that and Johnston-terrace, is a Gothic 
through the Cowgate. The Castie is not so, church by Pugin, not very remarkable in a 
much architecture, from our present point of general way, with a tower and spire which 
view, as medizeval engineering more or less| makes an important feature in the architec- 
restored or defaced, and its architectural tural effect of the city ; owing to its elevated 
effect really depends on its irregular and/ position it is seen from every point, and so 
picturesque massing and outline and its, effectively as rather to .weaken the theory 
effective position. A view of it taken from | that a spire should not be built on the top of 
the opposite side of the Grassmarket forms | 
the subject of one of our plates, and gives a 





* The Aygyll Tower, formerly known as the Constable 
Tower, was built in David II.’s time, towards the close of 


good idea of its aspect on the south side. 
The wall on the extreme right of the view is 
that which forms the boundary of the com- 
paratively modern Esplanade or large court- 
yard forming the present access to the 
main entrance. We give a sketch of the 





Regent-road in that of the Calton, carries 


Argyll Tower (fig. 1) as restored by Mr. Hip- | 





the fourteenth century. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was injured in a siege, afterwards repaired in the 
style of the day, and at the beginning of [the present 
century the parapet was removed and an additional story 
formed with thin walls. This modern upper story has been 
removed and the tower completed in the manner of its 
| original design and construction. It is thus to a certain 
| extent a sham, of course; but that is perhaps better than 
| the way it was left before. 
| 
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a hill; the position of this spire at all events 
is a success, On the left of the Lawn- 
market, opposite the church, is the back of 
Playfair’s Free Church College, the front of 
which faces down the hill towards the new 
town, and is shown in one of our litho- 
graphs, reproduced from a drawing of Play- 
fair’s, or one made under his direction. The 
front really looks more effective than the 
drawing would lead one to suppose, and, 
like Barry’s piece of early revival Gothic at 
Birmingham,* the building has that quality 
of balance and proportion by which a fine 
architect can make us forget and forgive 
rather weak detail. The interior court- 
yard, though rather small, is also effec- 
tive, with a great flight of exterior 
steps at the upper end, to the Lawn- 
market level, while Pugin’s spire is seen 
with fine effect looking over between the 
two wings of the building. While we 
are down on this lower level, we may 
continue eastwards a little way to look at 
another important building which forms part 
of the ramparts, as it were, on the side of the 
Old Town where the ground slopes down- 
wards towards the New Town; this is the 
Bank of Scotland (the late David Bryce), the 
northern side of which, looking over the New 
Town, is shown in one of our lithographs; 
this is really the back of the building, the 
front looks the other way, up George-street, 
and is a very nice piece of Classic architec- 
ture, but the real effect of the building is on 
the side shown in our view, where it rises 
from among the trees and off a massive base- 
ment built up from the slope ; this, like the 
flight of steps in the courtyard of the Free 
Church College, is one among many 
instances of the splendid opportunities 
and suggestions for special architectural 
effects which are furnished by the steep 
inclines and varying levels of the site, 
in the Old Town more especially. Coming 
up the short street, facing the Bank, into the 
“High” again, we are opposite the County 
Hall, a building with a columned front, of no 
particular interest, and just below are the 





* The King Edward School: See the article on Bir- 





























Fig, 14.—The University: Union (Messrs. Sidney Mitchell and Wilson). 




















old Parliament House and St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, the tormer set back behind the cathedral 
so as to form what may be called a semi- 
quadrangle, but unfortunately with no axial 
relation to the cathedral. The Parliament 
House is now remodelled as the Law Courts, 
the old Parliament Hall forming a sadle des 
pas perdus to the courts. Externally it is a 
flat prim-looking respectable classic front 
by Reid, the one merit of which is 
its breadth and simplicity of treatment, the 
rusticated ground story being carried all 
round, and the upper story slightly diversi- 
fied with columns at the centre and wings, 
and the re-entering angles rounded off toa 
quadrant also decorated with columns. One 
is reminded here that it is curious that, in 
spite of the general beauty and effectiveness 
of Edinburgh as a city, and a kind of 
reputation which hangs about her as a place 
of fine buildings, she possesses no great 
buildings of the civic and religious class, 
such as those which we generally look to as 
the principal buildings in a city. In most 





mingham architecture, Builder, November 27, 1897. 


cities one expects to find the municipal 








buildings, the courts, and the cathedral, the 
most important architectural glories of the 
place. But in Edinburgh the national 
cathedral, though fine internally, is merely a 
large parish church; the modern episcopal 
cathedral of St. Mary’s (which in Edinburgh 
is regarded as a large Dissenting chapel 
would be regarded in London) looks like a 
large parish church trying to fancy itself a 
cathedral, and is a building in which the 
failure of the Gothic revival seems to be accen-- 
tuated ; the Law Courts, as just remarked, 
is of very secondary interest architecturally ;: 
and as to municipal buildings, Edinburgh 
beguiled architects into a great competition 
for a building which was never carried out, 
and we observe that the present poky little 
structure, on a site of which the possibilities 
are simply splendid, is being rebuilt piece-- 
meal in an economical manner under the 
local Surveyor’s department. It is a rather 
remarkable local peculiarity, that nearly all 
the really fine buildings in Edinburgh, old 
and new, are educational buildings; the 
staple industries of Edinburgh, we were told, 
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Fig. 15—Main Entrance, Heriot’s Hospital. 





are “beer and education;” beer does not 
(naturally) make much show architecturally, 
but education stands up bravely in that 
respect, and has been the parent of a 
remarkable set of buildings. 

St. Giles’s has been fully described and 
illustrated in our series of Scottish Cathe- 
-Grals (see Builder for August 5, 1893); we 
give among our lithographs illustrations 
-of two monuments in it,* both designed 
‘by Dr. Rowand Anderson ; and we subjoin 
a sketch (fig. 2) of its only characteristic 
-external feature, the “crown” termina- 
tion so familiar in views of Edinburgh. The 
wemaining note-worthy feature in the High- 
‘street, the well-known Tron Church, with 
its tower buttresses in the shape of angle- 
columns standing free, is highly picturesque; 
there is also the restored market cross, 
standing on or near the spot where stood 
the old one, the destruction of which called 
‘forth Scott’s spirited denunciation in 
““ Marmion”: not a very remarkable work. 

The High-street itself, with its tall 
‘houses and the clothes hanging out to 
dry from poles thrust out of the windows 
(a custom one is surprised to find still 
kept up) is one of the most characteristic 
sights in Edinburgh, and notwithstanding 
the partial modernising that has gone on, to 





* One of these, the Montrose monument, was specially 
illustrated a large wood engraving in our issue for 
January 4, 1890. 








walk down it is still like going back into 
another century. A view of part of it is 
given in one of our plates, including the 
house which is called John Knox’s (but 
“that’s but idle clashes”); the character of 
some of the old buildings may be seen in 
figs. 3 to 6, among which the name of 
“Wariston’s Close will be unpleasantly 
familiar to more than eighty architects who 
lost their time and talents over the sham 
municipal buildings competition ; one of the 
most characteristic of all is the narrow 
“South Cray’s Close” on the south side of 
the Canongate (the continuation eastward of 
the High-street), with its tiers of clothes 
hanging out, seen against the narrow strip 
of sky between two lofty walls; a sort of 
corner to be found in few large ‘cities in 
England now. On the same side we also 
come on the old gate-piers of Moray House. 
The electric lamp standards down the street 
serve to intensify, by contrast, its old-world 
character. While we are speaking of the 
more ancient street buildings we may digress 
for a moment to notice two sketches of old 
houses in the western quarter of the city, 
near St. Mary’s Cathedral (figs. 7 and 8) 
which are also interesting specimens of 
old Edinburgh architecture. 

In the open space outside the town, 
where the lines of the Canongate and Cow- 
gate meet, lies Holyrood Palace, with its 
French-chateau-looking front (see plate), of 


which the portion of the interior open to the 
public is disappointing in an architectural 
sense, though full of interest historically. 
The modern Gothic fountain in front of it, 
with its small portrait figures, is well done, 
and suits the genius loci. Through the 
north-west angle of the courtyard we enter 
the ruined nave of Holyrood Abbey or 
Chapel, of far more architectural interest than 
the palace. Sketches of portions of it are 
given in figs. 9 to 12; the first three by Mr. 
McGibbon. Fig. 12, showing a portion that 
is not easily accessible by visitors, is from a 
sketch by Mr. R. W. Paul. 

All that now remains of Holyrood 
Chapel is the nave—roofless since 1768 
—of eight bays, walled in at the entrance 
to the crossing, and the northmost of two 
western towers. Limited in extent, there 
is considerable wealth of carving and diver- 
sity in arrangement, for the north aisle wall 
differs from the south, and in variety of 
style there is Norman, Transitional, Early 
Geometric, and Decorated, besides the non- 
descript portion at the western window. 
The earliest work is found at the Abbot's 
door to the cloister that lay south of the 
church; but only its inner face is seen by 
the ordinary visitor. The wall of the north 
aisle (fig. 11) is late Transitional; the 
corresponding south wall is_ similarly 
arcaded, but the heads do not intersect; the 
window sills, too, are higher to clear the 
cloister roof. In the cloister walk there is wall 
arcading (as at Melrose), and flying but- 
tresses, of later date, span the walk where 
at the north side of the nave they are 
attached to the wall. These last were 
added in 1460-83, either to support vaulting 
that showed signs of failure or perhaps that 
only then was completed. Of the same 
period is a north-west door, round-headed. 
The south aisle, main arcade, and tower are 
of the early Geometric period ; the last is 
square and only carried up for about 50 ft., 
more elaborated on its western frontage, 
perhaps because of buildings abutting on its 
north face: the carved heads in the circular 
panels are unusual features and, with the 
frieze of angels over the door, not unlike 
Italian Renaissance work. The doorway, 
now of one opening 9 ft. 6 in. wide, may 
possibly have had a centre pier and a couple 
of arched heads before the insertion of the 
oak lintel and the stone corbels that support 
it. Inside, the west gable has considerable 
elegance: the door is more carefully finished 
than usual, and above its apex is a fluted 
shaft, a form that appears again at the 
triforium and clearstory. Throughout the 
building the partiality for the detached shaft 
is noticeable ; and because insecurely held 
many have disappeared. What the clear- 
story was cannot well be determined, beyond 
that the lights were within the groin of a 
six partite vault whose springing was below 
its sill. The five-light window with fish-net 
tracery that now fills up the west side of the 
crossing was only re-erected in 1816, after 
being blown in some twenty years 
previously. 

In 1617 the nave was refitted by James VI. 
(James I. of England), and an organ erected ; 
in 1633, for some special occasion, the 
western window was restored ; the memorial 
tablet of Charles I. is over the door. In 1661, 
after the Restoration, the enlargement of the 
palace obliterated the south tower. At the 
Revolution in 1688 the interior was damaged 
by the mob and the tombs rifled; in 1758 
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the roof was unskilfully repaired and 
collapsed ten years later. Since that date 
the chapel has remained a ruin. 

The Cowgate, returning westward at a 
much lower level than Canongate and High- 
street, is now one of the dirtiest and dingiest 
streets of old Edinburgh, though originally 
it was one of the aristocratic quarters of the 
city. The most striking sight to be seen 
in it is that furnished by the basements of 
the two large buildings just below and just 
above the George IV. Bridge, which carries 
the modern high-level road across the Cow- 
gate. The former is a tenement house 
effectively treated in the “Scottish Baronial” 
style, with massive overhanging turrets; the 
latter is Mr. Washington Browne’s Free 
Library, the entrance door of which, on the 
bridge level, is half-way up the actual build- 
ing, the lower portion forming an immense 
basement rising from the Cowgate level. The 
effect of height, on looking up from the Cow- 
gate, is most impressive; another instance 
of the architectural value of these differences 
of level. 

The upper or show portion of the Free 
Library was illustrated from the architect’s 
drawings in the Buclder of July 16, 1887, 
but an illustration from another point of 
view will be found in one of our plates in 
the present issue. It is a dignified stone 
building in a modification of Francis I. style, 
with an interior admirably arranged for its 
purpose. On South Bridge, which runs 
parallel to George IV. Bridge a little further 
east, we come on the principal building in 
what may be called the education centre of 
Edinburgh, the old University, at the angle 
of South Bridge and Chambers-street ; ex- 
ternally a characteristically ‘ Adamite” 
design, broadly treated, with a rusticated 
ground story with great semicircular win- 
dows, spoiled as usual by the two vertical 
mullions cutting into the curve; and win- 
dows with the usual type of moulded archi- 
traves above, set in a great expanse of 





Fig, 16.—North Fagade, Heriot’s Hospital. 
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Fig. 17.—Part of Courtyard, Heriot's Hospital. 
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stone wall, the whole with that smooth arti- | ham) and the delicate and_ refined 
ficial look of the Adamite type of architec-|style of the carved ornament, of which 
ture, as if it were built out of a toy box of|there is not too much ; on the other hand, it 


bricks. The cupola, an elegant one, of which 
we give a sketch (Fig. 13), was added by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson a few years ago. Part of 
the internal quadrangle (the best part of the 
building), is shown on one of the plates; 
the graceful treatment of the upper end, with 
its colonnaded quadrants in each angle, is 
the design of Adam; the side fagades were 
modified by Playfair. There is a largeness 
of manner about this quadrangle which 
there is not on the exterior, and the two 
flights of steps on each side (only one 
appears in the view), with their curved 
balustrades, add to the stateliness of the 
effect. Turning round into Chambers-street, 
we come on the long front of the Industrial 
and Art Museum, the centre part recessed 
between two end pavilions and with a 
wide flight of steps to the doorway (steps 
count for a great deal in Edinburgh archi- 
tecture); the design of the late Captain 
Fowke, and a poor concern it is architec- 
turally. In the interior, which has the merit 
of being well lighted, they have one thing 
that we have not got in London, viz., the 
Mausoleum order with the column com- 
plete, instead of being docked of part of its 
height, as it is at the British Museum, The 
Heriot-Watt College opposite need not detain 
us either, and turning to the left down 
Bristol-street we come to the great block of 
the Medical School and the McEwan Hall, 
which is in close architectural connexion with 
it. We gave illustrations and the architect’s 
own description of the McEwan Hall a few 
weeks ago, but we have included a 
view of it in the plates of this number, as 
it could not be omitted from illustrations of 
Edinburgh architecture. The actual scale of 
the Hall is larger than the illustrations con- 
veyed. The exterior strikes one by the 
great beauty and finish of the masonry (of 





strikes one that there is a little too much of 
panelling, which is nota truly masonic form 
of decoration, and we should have thought 
the effect bolder if the lower part of the. 
buttresses had been kept plain and the 
string courses of the main wall been allowed 
to butt against them. The circular projec- 
tions contain the staircases to the galleries, 
and form a very good example of architec- 
tural effect arising from the treatment of a 
practical feature. Internally a _ corridor 
runs all round the hall, but each stair-- 
case has its own street access. The 
interior of the hall is striking in effect; 
it is theatre-shaped and surrounded by 
a lofty arcade on columns rising nearly 
the whole height of the interior, the fronts of 
the galleries butting against the columns ; 
the pedestals to the columns strike one as a 
little too lean, a defect perhaps arising from 
the desire to avoid encroaching on seat room: 
on the ground floor. The decorative artist 
has got out of control, and has spoiled the 
interior somewhat by a number of wall 
paintings which are not flat enough for 
decorative effect; the painting over what 
may be called the proscenium arch, a small: 
study for which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy a year or two back, 
is a complete failure, as the design is- 
quite lost where it is, and only 
succeeds, from its over-accentuation and 
want of flatness, in giving a ragged 
appearance to this portion of the archi- 
tecture. But architecturally, both internally: 
and externally, the McEwan Hall is a 
fine and in some respects a unique 
building, and an honour to its architect,. 
whose claims to recognition seem, from all 
accounts, to have been a good deal over- 
looked at the opening ceremonial, as in fact 
is usually the case in this country, where: 


stone from Prudham quarries, near Hex- | architectural designs are apparently sup-- 
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posed to grow of themselves. The stone 
lamp standard in the space in front of the 
building, seen in the view, is a very graceful 
design, presumably also by Dr. Anderson, 
and apparently (from the inscription) in- 
tended as the City’s monument to the donor 
of the hall, Facing another side of the trian- 
gular A/ace in front of the hall is another com- 
paratively new building, the University Union, 
ahome for students, an effective building ina 
kind of blending of French, Scottish, and 
Englishdomestic Gothic ; the flanking turrets, 
like those of Holyrood, have a very French 
appearance. The sketch (fig. 14) shows 
what may be called the back of the building, 
one of the turrets referred to is seen at the 
further angle. On the left of the view of the 
McEwan Hall is seen a part of the back of 
the Medical School, a portion of which (not 
seen in the view) is very boldly treated by 
recessing part of the wall on the ground line, 
and bringing it out again above on a series 
of great cantilevers carrying deeply set 
window arches. To get to the front of 
the Medical School we go round the 
outside of the McEwan Hall, and come 
to the two main facades to the street and 
the gardens (see view on another plate). 
The carriage entry from the street is through 
an archway carried on massive coupled 
columns dividing it from the footway 
entrance, and giving access to a courtyard 
where the buildings, especially the nearly 
blank wall opposite the entrance, seem a 
little too high for the area of the courtyard ; 
ut the treatment is dignified and solid, like 
that of the whole building. The tall chimney 
seen in the rear of the building acts, among 
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other purposes, as an aspirating flue for the 
ventilation. 

From this modern educational centre, 200 
yards westward brings us to the gate of that 
renowned building, Heriot’s Hospital, which 
under present circumstances seems to turn 
its back on the street (Lauriston-place), 
the main entrance (fig. 15) being on the 
opposite face to the road; fig. 16 shows the 
whole of this entrance side; the face towards 
the road, with the oriel window of the chapel 
so picturesquely breaking the line of the 
front, is shown in the view on one of the 
plates. Fig. 17* shows part of the internal 
courtyard, with the open arcade and the effec- 
tive introduction of the staircase turret at the 
angle. Heriot's Hospital, in spite of the fact 
that its detail belongs to a mingling of styles, 
may be said to be one of the most perfect 
buildings in existence; one of which it is 
impossible to speak without enthusiasm, it 
is such a remarkable combination of dignity 
and symmetry of general design with rich- 
ness and effectiveness in detail. Among 
minor points it may be mentioned that the 
decorative gablets over the windows are all 
different in design; one may notice also the 
piquantly decorative effect of the treatment 
of the angle rustications (seen in fig. 15). 
Whoever worked out the design was a true 
architectural genius. The large block of the 
Infirmary, on the south side of Lauriston- 
place, an effective building enough, serves 


to group well with Heriot’s Hospital, though | 





* For these three sketches we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Messrs. McGibbon and Ross, the authors of the 
well-known works on Scottish Castellated and Scottish 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
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two buildings being so nearly ytd le diag 
the front block of the Infirmary was not 
placed axially with the Hospital. Close to 
the east side of the Infirmary is George- 
square, before referred to as an early attempt 
at a ‘‘ New Town” on the south side of the old 
city ; well meant no doubt, and perhaps these 
are good houses internally ; but externally a 
dreary waste of unrelieved flat grey stone- 
work. Buccleugh-place, just south of the 
square, is in nearly the same style; in the 
centre of its south side, where an elliptical 
wall-arch encloses two doorways, one of 
them blocked up, a tablet records that 
“Francis Jeffery lived here, and here the 
Edinburgh Review was founded.” 

There is little of architectural interest in the 
two Greyfriarschurches ; back to back beneath 
one external building, which stand in their 
large churchyard east of Heriot’s Hospital 
grounds, yet itis a place that no visitor to 
Edinburgh should miss, as well for its his- 
toric associations as for its picturesque site. 
Along the north-east side are the backs of 
some of the oldest of the smaller Edinburgh 
houses, with their clothes-drying poles stuck 
out into the churchyard, and beneath these, 
backed against the wall, a whole array of 
weather-worn Elizabethan and Jacobean 
tombs and monuments, while at the end of a 
long walk stands the Martyrs’ Memorial, a 
simple slab flanked by small Ionic columns, 
inscribed with rude but sincere verse in 
memory of hundreds who had suffered for 
conscience’ sake. Never, perhaps, was there 
so simple and unpretending a monument 
of such tragic events. The church externally, 
of very ‘‘debased” Gothic with pyramidal 
finials to the buttresses, has a character of 
its own. It was to the Old Greyfriars church, 
the easternmost of the two, that Pleydell 
escorted Guy Mannering to hear Robertson 
preach ; but the interior of the church was 
burnt out in 1845, and in its preseni state 
is as uninteresting as it could well be. But 
it is time we took a look at the New Town, 
and we may proceed westwards by Lauris- 
ton-place, Lawson-street, and Castle-terrace, 
noting in the latter the United Presbyterian 
Synod Hall (formerly a theatre), by the late 
Sir James Gowans, a bold-looking front 
crowned with great balls as acroteria, 
and next it the Parish Offices, in Scottish 
Baronial style with an overhanging angle 


turret, by Messrs. McGibbon & Ross, 
and coming out opposite the flank of 
the Caledonian Station, rather well 


treated with a classic order of coupled 
columns, by Mr. Peddie, and so. on to the 
head of Princes-street, which, as before 
observed, has no proper head. Princes- 
street is really more noteworthy for its 
general aspect than for the special architec- 
tural quality of its buildings, many of which 
are hotels, and a hotel is pretty much the 
same thing all the world over. Among fronts 
which may be picked out from the rest, 
however, are the University Club, with its 
semi-circular columned bay in two stories, 
(Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear), the Conserva- 
tive Club, a quiet but exceedingly refined 
classic front with very good detail (Dr. 
Rowand Anderson), and the building] of 
the Life Association of Scotland (see plate) 
by the late Mr. David Rhind, in which 
‘however the upper and middle stories are 
too precise a repetition ‘of each other; but 
it is a good building nevertheless. A good 
_shop front by Mr. Washington Browne is 
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Fig. 19.—Workimen’s Tenements, Dean 





(Messrs. Syduey Mitchell & Wilson). 
























shown on one of our plates, and the lower 
portion on a larger scale in another. Half- 
way down Princes-street on the south side 
is Playfair’ss sturdy and reposeful Doric 
Royal Institution, of which we give an illus- 
tration on one of our lithographs from a 
drawing of Playfair’s time—it may or may 
not be his own; the building looks better in 
reality than it does in the drawing, however, 
and though, of course, totally inapplicable in 
style in a logical sense, is a really fine piece 
of Greek revival. The Scott monument, a 
little eastward of it, can hardly claim the 
praise of being a good piece of Gothic 
revival—but Gothic had not fairly been re- 
vived then ; the detail is coarse and cabbage- 
like, yet for its day it was a really creditable 
effort to produce a monument which should 
have something of the romantic effect proper 
_to its object, and one respects it asa concrete 
manifestation of the enthusiasm of the 
Scotch in honour of a Scotchman who was 
not only a great writer but a truly great man. 
The illustration of it (see plate) is repro- 
duced from one of the original lithographs 
of Kemp's design, made to assist in getting 
subscriptions towards the monument, and 
thus has a certain historical interest. 
Proceeding eastwards, we come to the 
low level Waverley Station, which is now 
and has long been in a perfectly disgraceful 
State of squalor and confusion, and it is to 
be hoped that its reconstruction will be 
vigorously proceeded with. Between it and 
the street the great new hotel, the result of 
a competition, and the drawing of which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy some three 
or four years ago, is in progress, but has not 
got far up yet. Further eastward, and we 
come on the south to the large and unin- 
teresting block of the General Post Office, 
and, nearly facing it, one of the best designs 
Robert Adam ever produced, the Register 





House (see plate), a building which, in the 


architect's tame and formal style, is never- 
theless singularly graceful and pleasing in 
composition and proportion. Under the 
dome, just seen in the view, is a very fine 
and lofty circular hall, which it is a pity 
should be now used for no higher purpose 
than the storage of records round its walls; 
but this is what the whole building is coming 
to, for new offices are being formed in an 
adjoining square, and Adam’s building will 
then become simply a store. The imitation 
marble flooring under the dome, by the way, 
is characteristic of the period. Crossing the 
Regent Bridge further on, which spans a 
low-level street, one may note that the wide 
middle bay of the architectural screen on 
each side, with the arch over it, wants 
something in the centre of it—a statue or 
something of that kind; it gapes rather at 
present ; the screen is old-fashioned in taste 
but well intended, and better than nothing. 
The only thing one need note further at this 
exit from the town is the dignified and 
impressive though cold classic facade of the 
High School, by Hamilton, all the more 
effective for being raised somewhat above 
the road on the slope of the ground; it 
is a purely academic composition, but as 
such a fine thing, save for the weak 
treatment of the end pavilions against 
which ‘the small colonnades are stopped. 
How far it answers as a school building we 
know not; its general appearance rather 
suggests a museum than a school, As to the 
Calton Hill, with its collection of curiosities, 
the less said about them the better; and 
probably most Edinburgh folk in the present 
day will agree with us. 

The main portion of the New Town con- 
sists of three parallel streets, running east 
and west; Princes-street, George-street, and 
Queen-street. Starting from the west end 
again, we are in Charlotte-square, originally 
entirely designed by Adam, whose elevation 








for the west end, with a domed church in the 
centre, is in the Soane Museum, and a repro- 
duction of it will be found in one of our litho- 
graph plates. Adam’s church, however, 
was not carried out; the actual one being 
that designed by Reid, and shown in the 
sketch (fig. 18) ; and on the whole it is per- 
haps a better design than Adam’s. Some of 
the details are odd, especially the immense 
guite under the ends of the raised panels. 
The south side of the square, consisting of 
dwelling-houses only, is really a charming 
piece of academic design, if we can once 
reconcile ourselves to the entirely false 
treatment of the separate houses which 
are merged into one symmetrical elevation. 
George-street, which grows out of the east 
side of Charlotte-square, is rather impressive 
from its width and symmetrical laying out 
than from its buildings, which are mostly 
somewhat mean. The Bank of Scotland, 
however, on the north side, is a good piece 
of quiet Classic design, shown in one of our 
plates. Further east the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, on the south side, shows a 
sumptuous Corinthian-columned front of the: 
ordinary type, and opposite to it St. Andrew’s: 
church (Classic), with a wretchedly skimped 
tower and spire, shows some originality im 
plan, an ellipse with its longer axis parallel 
with the street. George-street ends in Mel- 
ville-square, at the eastern side of which the 
Royal Bank is effective rather from its posi- 
tion, at the back of a courtyard with a grille 
towards the road, than from anything in its. 
very tame Classic facade. Just south of it the 
British Linen Bank is a typical example of 
the sumptuous style of Classic front, with 
detached columns carrying immense project- 
ing masses of cornice breaking round them 
and surmounted by statues; the aspect of 
this piece of Classic scenery projected from 
the front, as seen in perspective from a point 
near the building, is quite absurd, and a 
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Fig. 20.—Workmen’s Tenements, Dean. Internal Courtyarc. 














lesson to the architectural student as to the 
misuse of “the orders” in modern architec- 
ture. At the south-east corner of the square 
a new building, shops and offices apparently, 
by Messrs. Waterhouse & Son, is in pro- 
gress, and promises to be a _ picturesque 
addition, but in odd contrast to its surround- 
ings. 

Returning westward along Queen-street, 
we come to one of the most characteristic 
new buildings in Edinburgh, Dr. Anderson’s 
National Portrait Gallery (see plate), the 
long side of which, flanking Queen-street and 
wot very well seen in the lithograph, seems 
to be half-inspired by a reminiscence of the 
ducal palace at Venice. The large wide 
pointed windows on the ground floor, the 
range of smaller pointed windows over, with 
a statue-niche and canopy between each 
couple, and the mass of plain wall over 
‘these, produce a facade which certainly has 
character. The corbelled out turrets at 
the angles, the corbels at the base of 


which are still in block, have rather 
an eccentric appearance, but it must 
‘be admitted that the building has 


a distinct originality. The interior might be 
‘better lighted for its purpose. Immediately 
to the northward of the Portrait Gallery 
what promises to be a large and important 
‘building is in progress for an Insurance 
Office, from the designs of Messrs. Wash- 
ington Browne & Peddie, but is not far 
enough advanced to judge of it yet. In 
traversing Queen - street, one is_ struck 
with the feeling, as in George - street, 
that the general character of the street 
architecture is not equal to its position. 
Hamilton’s College of Physicians shows a 
graceful Classic front, but generally speaking 
the buildings along the street are mean ; and 
what a position it is for a grand street! Built 
only cn one side, the north side open and 
looking down the steep slope of the gardens 
to the terraces in the lower portion of the 
New Town. If it were rebuilt as a street of 
first-class architecture, it would be one of the 
finest in the world, considering the advan- 
tages of its position. 

The part of the New Town on the lower 





ground northward, below the Queen-street 
level, has all much the same character— 
solidly built stone houses of a type of 
respectability without much architectural 
interest ; but Moray Place, the large octagon 
place designed by Gillespie Graham about 
1825, though ponderous in its architecture, 
is dignified and striking ; each alternate tace 
of the octagon is treated with a large order 
in front of the upper portion of the houses, 
entirely un-domestic in appearance of 
course, but effective in its way. The 
whole of the district is laid out with 
regard to axial lines and symmetry, to which 
much attention is paid in all the newer parts 
of Edinburgh. In the district in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Mary's Cathedral (south- 
west) a good effect is produced in two or 
three places by the parting of the terraces of 
houses into two long crescents facing each 
other, forming only a small segment of a circle, 
not sufficiently curved to practically injure the 
houses, but sufficiently to have a good effect 
to the eye. To north-west of the town is 
the picturesque ravine of the Water of Leith 
spanned by the Dean Bridge, and where 
some of the best residential houses are 
found. The modern districts of Morningside 
and Mayfield, south of the Old Town, are 
what may be called the residential villa dis- 
tricts of Edinburgh, including however a 
house of more pretension here and there; 
one does not get the impression that there is 
much interest or picturesqueness of design 
in the houses generally, but the fog which 
prevailed on the day of our visit to this 
quarter certainly was not calculated to show 
it in its most favourable aspect. 

Among the rather outlying buildings of 
importance which we have not specially 
mentioned hitherto is the picturesque Fettes 
College, by the late Mr. David Bryce (see 
lithograph), to the north-west of the New 
Town ; Stewart’s Hospital, near the Queens- 
ferry-road (see lithograph), by the late Mr. 
David Rhind, a finely composed and pic- 
turesque building, though we do not like the 
outline of the towers; and the more cele- 
brated Donaldson’s Hospital by Playfair, 
directly west of the town, of which an 








illustration is given in one of our lithographs, 
from a drawing of Playfair’s. In designing 
this dignified and symmetrical building the 
architect was obviously influenced a good 
deal by Heriot’s Hospital, though it has not 
the simplicity of that building. Craig House, 
by Messrs. Sidney Mitchell & Wilson, to 
the south-west of the town, is a mansion 
of more than ordinary picturesqueness and 
importance, but hardly comes into the cate- 
gory of. Edinburgh architecture, and we shall 
probably illustrate it separately on a future 
occasion. Among other buildings of which 
we are able to give illustrations is the pic- 
turesque block of the Royal Hospital for 
Sick Children, by Mr. Washington Browne 
(see separate lithograph), in Sciennes-road 
in the south district of the town; and we 
may also draw attention to the Bakery by 
the same architect, illustrated in one of the 
miscellaneous plates, and situated in Tor- 
pichen-street, near the Caledonian Railway 
Station. If the architectural treatment of 
this, and the large wall space in the centre 
with the little windows in it, accords with 
the practical requirements of the building, it 
is a very good example of architectural 
effect imparted to a kind of building which 
is too often treated as a mere mass of walling 
without expression. On the same sheet is 
an illustration of Mr. Hippolyte Blanc’s 
Edinburgh Café, in Prince’s-street; a 
capital example of shop architecture, of 
which at present there is not much in Edin- 
burgh that is worth mention. We may also 
draw attention to a fine block of tenement 
houses, in the Dean suburb, by Messrs. 
Sidney Mitchell and Wilson, of which the 
outer view and the courtyard are shown 
in figs. 19 and 20. 

A few words as to some of the Edinburgh 
churches. The finest of these, and one of 
the most prominent, is Mr. Hippolyte Blanc’s 
West Church, or St. Cuthbert’s, near the 
Caledonian Railway Station, of which an 
illustration on a large scale will be found in 
the Builder for May 12, 1894. This is a 
Classic church built onto an old Classic 
tower and spire ; a building on a very large 
scale and treated with great dignity, with 
towers and cupolas flanking the apse on 
each side, the cupolas evidently rather 
inspired by Wren’s west towers at St. Paul’s, 
though simpler in design, as is suitable in 
the case of a smaller building. Of the 
interior of this and other churches men- 
tioned we can say mothing, for, except the 
two cathedrals, churches in Edinburgh seem 
to be strictly locked up on week-days. Not 
far off, in Maitland-street, on the other side 
of the Caledonian Station, is St. George's 
Church, of fair Classic design with an angle 
tower of somewhat modernised North 
Italian character, added by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, a stalk carried up quite plain 
toa great height, and with battering lines, 
and a lantern on the top; it is a fine thtng 
in itself, but does not harmonise with the 
church, The same architect's Catholic and 
Apostolic church, in the north-east quarter 
of the town, a Gothic building with a small 
square turret at each angle, is hardly 
striking as an example of modern Gothic, 
but it is apparently not a very recent work. 
Among our illustrations will be found the 
same architect’s simple and pleasing Free 
Church at Morningside. At Morningside is 
also Mr. Blanc’s large Gothic building, Christ 
Church, in which we do not think the detail 
generally soars above the average of Gothic 
revival detail, but there is a good effect 
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produced by the apse facing the road, with 
its rather tumultuous array of buttresses 
and pinnacles. Generally speaking, it 
strikes us that Edinburgh architects 
are more successful in Classic work, or in 
work of Classic tendencies, than in Gothic; 
and this, of course, is in accordance with the 
architectural tradition of modern Edinburgh. 
Certainly Mr. Blanc’s Free Church at Morn- 
‘ingside, a little lower down the same road, 
even without the tower (which is only com- 
menced), arrests attention at once as a broad, 
striking, and original composition; it is on a 
larger scale than the drawing (see lithograph) 
gives the idea of, and is very carefully 
detailed in beautiful masonry. For a 
church, it has to the eye of the Southron 
rather a pagan aspect, but we presume it 
does not strike the northern mind in this way. 
Mr. Blanc’s Mayfield Free Church, illustrated 
on the same plate, is a good piece of Gothic 
and finely grouped and composed; we take 
it that it is a good deal later work than Christ 
Church, Morningside. 

One thing strikes one on reviewing some 
of the most recent buildings in Edinburgh— 
that among the modern Edinburgh architects 
there is a good deal of very successfu] 
attempt at originality, a great deal of what 
‘we may call shaping power, by which a 
new building becomes not only a building 
carried out in such-and-such a style, but a 
distinctly new architectural conception. The 
McEwan Hall is certainly such, and this ele- 
ment of originality strikes one in other build- 
ingsalso,and may lead to further developments 
in Edinburgh architecture of still greater 
interest, and still more worthy of the glorious 
city in which these architects have the good 
fortune to practise. As far as suggestiveness 
of site and association are concerned, the 
Edinburgh architect may say with the 
Psalmist, “the lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.”* 





4 <ti ht 
ow 


NOTES. 


Mr. Mort, Chairman of the City 

i. and South London Railway 
Company and a director of the 

Great Western, has just called attention to the 
necessity for some kind of inter-communica- 
tion between the various electric railways 
that will presently run beneath the Metropolis, 
The Metropolitan Railway Company, by the 
Bill which they have deposited for the coming 
Session, seek to obtain Parliamentary powers 
to run this railway by electricity, and there 
are other underground lines which are either 
being constructed or have been sanctioned 
by Parliament. The suggestion, however, is 
‘more easy than its practical application, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the 
different underground railways are separate 
undertakings. For a long time the public 
has felt the inconvenience which results 
from the separation of interests, and the 
more numerous the companies which work 
‘underground lines in the Metropolis become, 
the more this inconvenience will be felt. It 
is all very well for the Board of Trade to 
sketch out main routes as suggested by Mr. 
Mott, but already some of the main routes 
are filled. That the subject requires investi- 
gation by a Commission or Parliamentary 
Committee we have no doubt, so that, at the 





* This series of illustrated articles was begun in our issue 
September 26, 1896. A list of those towns already dealt 

wi and particularsof future arrangements, will be found 
page xxvi. 


very least, legislation may be forthcoming to 
give the Board of Trade a more complete 
power over the Metropolitan railways. 





It is curious to note how any 
great national movement in 
Germany always finds expres- 
sion in some academic architectural compe- 
titions. We have been hearing much of Ger- 
many’s naval programme, and now we hear 
that the Schinkel competition for 1899 is to 
be for the best design tor a great Naval Club- 
house with Assembly Rooms. The compe- 
tition particulars describe the proposed 
position of the block as being at the Naval 
Port, Kiel, and facing the harbour. The 
dimensions of the site are given as 200 
métres by 150 métres, with a fall of Io 
métres towards the embankment, and the 
scheme is to include a memorial hall, a large 
assembly room, minor assembly rooms, 
general club accommodation, with chambers, 
and the quarters of the Imperial Yacht Club. 
The subject certainly lends itself very well 
to an academic architectural competition. 


The German 
Schinkel 
Competition. 





Architectural ONE of the local papers has 
Competition been allowed to publish Mr. 
Estimates. Wraterhouse’s Report on the 
Cardiff competition, a short document 
enough, in the course of which he states 
(by no means to our surprise) that he had to 
throw out some designs because of their mis- 


leading estimates as to cost. We saw 
two estimated at 9d. per cubic foot, 
which certainly could not have been 
carried out at less than 13d.; we 


heard a report of a very ambitious design 
in which the architect's estimate was based 
on 7d. a foot. The fact is that a consider- 
able number of architects seem to go intoa 
competition where the sum to be laid out 
is defined and limited, on the principle (if it 
can be called a principle) of designing the 
building as they think it will be most 
effective, then cubing it and stating such 
a price per foot as will bring the total 
within the specified limit of cost. It is 
impossible on any other supposition to 
understand the extraordinary estimates 
which one finds attached to competition 
designs. It is hardly a quite moral way of 
proceeding, in dealing with an amateur com- 
mittee ; and it is perfectly futile where there 
is a professional assessor who knows his 
business. 





The AFTER more than twenty years 
Fortifications of discussion, and in spite of 
of Paris. ss ae 
the systematic opposition of 
the military engineers, the French Govern- 
ment is submitting to Parliament a scheme 
for the demolition of the fortifications of 
Paris from the Seine to the Porte de 
Flandres, a stretch of about eight miles. 
It is expected that the Chamber will 
ratify the proposal, which will be of great 
service to Paris, in removing a boundary 
which stands in the way of free extension of 
the city while it is no longer of value as a 
fortification, and in fact counted for nothing 
in the defence of Paris in 1871. In its place, 
(if removed) a grille or wall of some kind 
will be erected in order to recognise the 
rights of the ocfroc; and around this it is 
proposed that there should be a zone of 
public squares and new roads, which will 
probably have the satisfactory effect, among 
others, of lowering house rents in Paris, 





IN connexion with the subject 
abr en of fire protection in London, to 

which recent events have drawn 
so much attention, we hear of proposed 
amendments to the Building Act; of a pos- 
sible special Theatres and Music Hall Act ; 
and we believe a new Fire Brigade Act is 
also in preparation as far as the Metropolis 
is concerned, whilst a Private Bill is to be 
brought in next Session referring to the pro- 
vincial firemen. It seems time that we 
should give the question of fire protection 
our serious consideration, since for years we 
have been falling behind other countries, 
and in London in particular there is, no 
doubt, great room for improvement. Until 
recently there was a general impression that 
it was only the preventative measures which 
had been neglected in the Metropolis ; whilst 
the Fire Department was thought to hold its 
own with many other places. It would now 
seem, however, from the many complaints, 
that even the Fire Department is considered 
anything but suitable for modern require- 
ments; in fact, the latest stricture, which 
comes from a Hamburg Commission, is very 
severe. This Commission of experts seems 
to think we require entire reorganisation in 
these matters, and their statements should 
certainly have the attention of those in 
authority. When the Cripplegate Fire 
inquest has been concluded we shall refer 
to this report in detail. 





THE experiments on accumu- 
Accumulator Jator traction made by the 
Traction. . 

Berlin-Charlottenburg Tram- 
way Company have decided them to adopt 
this system on their line. Since January 12, 
1896, an experimental car has been running 
regularly, making a daily journey of sixty- 
nine miles with one charge of electricity. 
The average speed was seven and a half 
miles an hour, so as to suit the other cars 
drawn by horses. The official report of 
these trials being very satisfactory, an order 
for a hundred electric cars was given to an 
American Company. The following data 
about them are interesting at the present 
time. Their total length between the buffers 
is nearly 12 yds., and their width 6 ft. 6in. 
Owing to their length they are supported on 
two double-axle bogie trucks, each of which 
carries a motor of fifteen normal horse 
power, Each car can seat forty-four pas- 
sengers, and the accumulators are placed 
under the seats on each side. The total 
weight of the whole. battery of 192 cells is 
nearly six tons, and the weight of the empty 
car three and a half tons. As compound 
wound motors are used they are economl- 
cally applied in descending gradients to 
charge the cells. In the same way, when 
slowing down, the mvutors store up a con- 
siderable part of the Kinetic energy of the 
car in the cells, so that frequent stoppages 
involve very little extra expense. The cars 
are luxuriously fitted with electric radiators 
for heating purposes, and are lighted by 
means of seven 16-candle-power glow lamps. 





WE have frequently referred 

Modern Stage to the advantages of improved 
Mechanism. , 

stage mechanism for our 

theatres, and we have already recorded that 

the Drury Lane Theatre was the first to 

have anything like an extensive installation 

of hydraulic appliances. The great advan- 

tage of having a modern equipment was 





shown on the opening night of the panto- 
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mime, when excellent effects were obtained 
in the last scene by the aid of the large 
hydraulic “bridges” or lifts which have 
recently been installed. There is little 
doubt that as far as the mounting of 
spectacular pieces is concerned, we are in 
advance of our continental neighbours, 
owing, to a certain extent, to our having 
quite a school of scenic artists and costume 
designers, together with the necessary funds 
to carry out their suggestions. Why we 
should, however, handicap their efforts by the 
antedeluvian appliances which are generally 
at their disposal is difficult to understand, 
for a moderate expenditure on improved 
mechanism would not only add to the effect 
of the scenery, but be very economic for the 
working of our playhouses. On the Continent 
we generally find second-rate scenery, 
worked by appliances of a most modern 
type. In London we find good scenery 
worked exactly as was customary a century 
ago. Modern mechanism is cheaper in the 
long run, cleaner, and above all safer than 
what we are generally using at present. 





THE matter of Liskeard Church 
seems to be getting into a new 
Stage, as the Borough Sur- 
veyor has now reported that the tower is in 
a dangerous state, and that “ portions of the 
masonry may fall at any time,” and the 
question was raised in the Town Council 
last week whether, on the basis of this 
report from their Surveyor, they were not 
empowered to deal with it as an ordinary 
‘dangerous structure,” and take it down. 
They will no doubt gratify a great many 
local people by that course. Ultimately, 
however, a resolution proposed by Mr. Hen- 
wood, that “as the Vicar and Churchwardens 
were doing their best to get over the diffi- 
culty, the Council allow the question to 
‘slide’ for the present,” was carried. The 
“difficulty” on the part of the Vicar and 
Churchwardens is that they are told on one 
hand that the tower is dangerous to public 
safety, and on the other hand they are at 
present under an injunction from the Chan- 
cellor not to remove any part of it. The con- 
clusion seems to be that the Vicar and the 
Town Council are trying to find a pretext for 
pulling the tower down in defiance of the 
Chancellor's ruling. 


Liskeard 
Church ‘Tower. 





ANOTHER old English room 
has been set up in the Western 
Arcade of the South Court by 
the side of the “Inlaid Room” from Sizergh 
Castle. It is from an old house, now pulled 
down, at Bromley-by-Bow, and belongs to 
the early years of King James L., the date, 
1606, having been carved on the outside of 
the house. The spacious stone fireplace has 
over it an elaborate mantel-piece in oak, with 
the Royal Arms very boldly carved. The ceiling 
bears in the centre the same arms with the 
initials I.R., and is covered with fine strap- 
work ornament, having floral enrichments 
and medallions containing heads of ancient 
warriors. An extensive alteration was made 
in the last century, whereby the room was 
shortened and the panelling was shifted to 
suit the new conditions. A few mouldings 
and door-heads of the latter period have 
been left out, as they were in pine wood, and 
consequently appeared incongruous by the 
side of the old oak ; the room is, therefore, 
more nearly in its original form than when 
demolished. It is well set up, and shows to 


South 
Kensington 
Museum. 





advantage a fine piece of work of a kind 
often difficult for the student to study 
leisurely. Specimens of furniture of the 
period have been taken from the Museum 
and arranged in the room, in order to give it 
a furnished aspect. The galleries formerly 
given up to the pictures of the Chantrey 
Bequest are now hung with water-colour 
paintings which were previously on screens. 
Many interesting works can thus be seen to 
greater advantage. 





aoa In our issue of August 28 we 

“House, mentioned that the Earl of 

Dover-street. Ashburnham had disposed of 
this house, which has for a long while been 
the town residence of his predecessors in 
that title. Together with its forecourt, 
garden, and stables, the house occupies the 
entire south side of Hay Hill, whose steep 
incline slopes down to the ancient course of 
the Aye brook, or Tyburn, and overlooks the 
grounds of Lansdowne House. The site, we 
understand, is taken for a block of flats or 
residential chambers. There are views of 
the house in two prints privately printed in 
1836, and another, by Blyth, of the porter’s 
lodge and gateways, 1773, to which we have 
already referred, designed by Robert Adam, 
for John, the second earl. Dover-street is 
named after Henry Jermyn, created Lord 
Dover in 1685, and advanced by James II. in 
1689 Earl of Dover; it stands upon a portion 
of the grounds of Clarendon House, which, 
with its 24 acres of land, Christopher, second 
Duke of Albemarle, bought in 1675 and 
then sold (in part) to Sir Thomas Bond. 
Stafford-street (1686) marks the situation of 
the mansion which Pratt designed for 
Edward, Lord Clarendon. Lord Dover, 
obitt 1708, lived in Dover-street.* The sale 
by his widow of Dover House—having “a 
large and beautiful staircase finely painted 
by Laguerre,” is notified in the Dazly Journal 
of January 6, 1727—as Colonel Prideaux 
lately pointed out in Votes and Queries. Uf, 
as seems to be the case, the purchaser was 
John, first Earl of Ashburnham, it appears 
that Ashburnham House was, or stands 
on the site of, Henry Jermyn’s house, 
although some say that Jermyn lived on the 
east side of the street. In the 1797 
Directory it is numbered ‘ 29”; it is now 
No. 30; at No. 29 lived John Nash, the 
architect. 





THE Chapel Trustees have 
accepted a gift of 5,000/. lately 
offered to them upon condi- 
tions that Wesley’s house, latterly used as 
the minister’s residence, shall be set apart as 
a Methodists’ Institution and Workers’ 
Home, and that certain liabilities (2,500/.) 
on the Chapel Trust Estate be removed. 
The three first-floor rooms, comprising 
Wesley’s parlour and the bedroom wherein 
he died, are to be reserved in perpetuity as 
“Wesley’s Rooms ;” the rest of the house, 
in which no structural alterations are to be 
made, will be devoted to the uses covered 
by the endowment fund. Wesley removed 
to this site from Moorfields Tabernacle, 
“The Foundry,” in 1740, and made it the 
headquarters of Methodism. In 1777-8 he 
built (and, it is said, designed) the Chapel, 
and there he was buried—1791—in a vault 
he had prepared for himself and for those 
itinerant preachers who should die in 
~* “That of the Lord Dover in the same [Dover-street] 


is very noble,” writes De Foe in his “ Journey Through 
England,” 1722. 


John Wesley’s 
House, 
City-road. 
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London. The Chapel was restored, and its 
foundations were reinstated, six years ago, by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., contractors, under 
Mr. E. Hoole’s superintendence. The house, 
four stories high, is on the right hand of one 
entering the burial-ground in front of the 
adjacent Chapel; the statue by the house is 
by Mr. John Adams-Acton, sculptor of the 
Wesley Memorial (1876) in Westminster 
Abbey; Wesley's tomb is in the graveyard 
behind the Chapel. 





THE architectural students at 
the Ecoie des Beaux-Arts who, 
as previously narrated, were 
silly enough to enter into a kind of rebellion 
against the Professor of Architecture because 
he compelled them to design a trellis in line 
instead of in wash, have been punished, 
under the intervention of the Department of 
Public Instruction, by the suspension of 
their studies and the closing of the archi- 
tectural school till the end of January. 


—— 2-1 


THATCHED ROOFS. 
BY MR. HENRY ROSE. 


THATCH is probably the earliest known forne 
of roof for permanent dwellings, being exten- 
sively used in Saxon times in this country, when 
the low wooden huts were either covered with 
a thatch or wooden shingles, and as they had 
no chimneys, the safest place for the hearth 
was found most convenient, namely, on the 
floor in the centre. Decrees of the twelfth 
century relating to fires in London state that 
every alderman is to be provided with a hook 
and cord to facilitate pulling down burning 
houses and to prevent the spread of a con- 
flagration ; these houses were built of timber 
framing filled in with clay mixed with straw on 
hurdles and whitewashed, known as “ wattle 
and daub’—and here it may be noted that 
Dwbiwr is Welsh for a plasterer to this very day. 
These huts or houses were nearly all thatched 
with straw or rushes, but by degrees the area 
within which the use of such roofing materials 
was forbidden was extended, until finally from 
one cause and another, it died out altogether in 
urban districts, though even now, in the West 
of England, certainly, a few thatched buildings 
may still be seen in towns whose interests are 
represented by a Mayor and Corporation. 

The Danish Zec and German Dacit seem to 
suggest without much etymological difficulty 
an affinity with thatch, especially when we 
bear in mind that in certain parts of the 
country a thatcher becomes a “ thacker,” which 
may be taken as further evidence of its Saxon 
origin. 

Thatching, even in the rural districts, has 
fallen largely into disuse—except as a thin 
covering for hayricks—so much so, indeed, 
that as a special trade or calling it has almost. 
disappeared from the list of industries carried 
on inthis country. This is strikingly shown 
if we compare the census returns for England 
and Wales from 1851 to 1891, especially when 
we consider that in the fifties few villagers could 
read or write, so that many must have failed to 
make full or proper returns. These returns: 
profess to include under “ Occupations of the 
people” all over ten years of age in all in- 
dustries. Unfortunately, the statistics have not 
always been taken on identical lines, so that 
comparisons cannot be very fully gone into— 
possibly a paternal Government holds that com- 
parisons are odious, so would wish to place 
obstacles in the way. No occupations are 
given before 1851, so we only have forty years 
to deal with. In 1851 there were 6,303. 
thatchers in England and Wales, the total for 
the same area had fallen in 1861 to 5,355, and 
was further reduced in 1871 to 4,144, by 
1881 the number had dwindled down to 
3,719, and suffered still further diminution 
in 1891 when the trade was carried on by only 
3,210 persons, of whom one was a female—the 
first appearance of the fair sex amongst 
thatchers. I have not been able to ascertain 
where she is carrying on her business, other 
women may have followed her lead by this 
time, which may gratify those who glory in 
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kind, but I fear it is a further proof that thatch- 
ing “is not what it used to be.” Returns are 
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given under Counties in 1861 and 1891. Under 
Somersetshire we find 594 thatchers, of whom 
only thirty-seven were under twenty years of 
age—a proof that very few boys were being 
brought up to the trade—reduced to 320. From 
these figures it would appear—in round 
numbers—that in 1851, when the population 
was 18,000,000, there was a thatcher for every 
3,000 persons, whereas forty years afterwards, 
when the population had increased to 
29,000,000, there was one for every 9,000, 
a very different proportion. 

In spite of all these figures, however, the fact 
remains that thatch is still common enough in 
country districts, and a very good roof it 
makes. Acting as a non-conductor it is found 
to retain the internal warmth in winter, whilst 
in summer it does not permit the external heat 
to penetrate to the interior. 

Village churches can be seen covered in this 
manner in Suffolk, whilst in Wiltshire it is 
used as a coping for the “cob” walls generally 
built waved on plan—which often form the 
boundary walls of farmyards and orchards. 

A thatch can be laid with or without a ridge. 
In Somersetshire it is almost invariably 
adopted, and is probably the traditional 
method of the West of England generally. 
Thatch is not much used in Cornwall, and—to 
go still further west—in the Scilly Isles there 
is only one instance of its use, and that on a 
store or shed, between the two beaches at 
Hugh Town, St. Mary’s, thickly thatched with 
heather, of ‘“whale-back” section, covered 
with a heavy, large-meshed net pegged to the 
walls, and weighted with stones, an indication 
that these favoured isles are subject to 
storms at times, even if the grim evidence 
furnished by the wrecks which stud the out- 
lying reefs is disregarded. A new post-office 
is being built here, the mullions, &c., and the 
arched entrance being of slabs of weather-worn 
granitc dressed on the inside only, which ought 
to produce a solid effect, and a sketch or photo- 
graph might perhaps some day find a suitable 
place in the pages of the Builder. But to 
return to our subject. In Northamptonshire 
and the Midlands the ridge is not so usual as 
in the West, where some excellent thatching is 
done, and I am thinking at the present moment 
of a thatcher in a small Somerset village whose 
family have been in the same trade for genera- 
tions; he and his son, man and boy, find 
almost constant employment, both take a pride 
and interest in their work, deriving pleasure, 
and I hope profit, therefrom. 

“Reed ’’* is now only another name for the 
best wheat straw, which should be cut from 2 ft. 
to 2 ft. 6in. long, and have the heads lefton. It 
must not be passed through a machine, but 
threshed by hand as if you loved it, it is usual 
to wet it before it is laid as it is then more 
tractable, and should be on the roof heads up as 
it grew. 

“ Ledgers” and “spars” are also required, 
the former being laid horizontally and pegged 
down by the latter, the usual gauge for the 
ledgers is 11 in., both are made from hazel or 
withy, cut green and split with a small bill- 
hook, a good deal of skill and dexterity being 
required. The spars are cut into lengths 
of about 2 ft. 3 in, pointed at each end, 
folded in the middle and twisted, this can be 
done without their breaking or splintering, 
the twist causing them to retain their shape as 
they dry, when they can be stored for future 
use, resembling nothing so much as a bundleof 
gigantic hair-pins; and here we may remark 
that a man with a thick head of hair is often 
said to be “ well thatched.” Withy beds were 
common all over the country, and no doubt 
one of their chief uses was to produce a 
constant supply of _ spars. A “hovis” 
or a “draft” is a tool used for driving in 
the spars or for beating down the reed; 
it is not unlike an enlarged form of “dresser ” 
as used by plumbers. Another useful im- 
plement is the “bond-twister,’ which is a 
wooden frame, turning on an iron pin at the 
top of a stout ash stake, about 3 ft. long, on the 
principle of a gardener’s line reel. When in 
use it is stuck into the side of a rick, and by its 
means is twisted a long straw rope or “bond.” 
In use, it looks ridiculously easy to use, but in 
use it is not so ridiculously easy to use as it 
looks. These bonds are used instead of ledgers, 
with longer spars for rick thatching, which is 
quite different to thatching a roof, though here 
they are also used until near the ridge, when 
they are no longer covered by the next course 





* Reed forms the best material for a thatch, and, though 
formerly specially grown for the purpose, is now difficult to 
procure. 





of thatch ; and thus we get two or three rows 
of ledgers showing at the top. When a thatch 
is repaired we then get extra ledgers showing, 
in addition to those at the top. A good, well- 
laid thatch will want very little doing to it for 
twenty years, after thirty years it may require 
overhauling, re-facing, or, perhaps, renewing. 

It should also be mentioned that the reed— 
more especially the first courses—is tied down 
to the rafters with strong twine, a long double- 
eyed needle being used for the purpose; 
formerly this was done with fine withies, 
though that method is never used now. A 
new roof will begin to tone down in colour 
perceptibly in about three years, and in seven 
or eight will have assumed the characteristic 
tint that belongs to mature thatch ; the patches 
of lichen and moss then follow and gradually 
cause it to decay. No gutters should be used 
and the soffit of thatch at the eaves must be 
shaved off flush at right angles to the wall and 
should project about 18 in. No pointing is 
necessary against coping to gable walls if 
there are any, the thatch will sweep 
up behind chimney - stacks so as to leave 
no lodgment for water, and it can be 
laid so tightly against the wall or stack 
that, provided these have good projecting 
weatherings above the level of the finished 
thatch, no rain will find its way through. The 
price of the best thatch should not exceed 3/. 
per square, including all labour and materials. 
Straw skeps for bee-hives are generally made 
by thatchers, not by means of the bond-twister, 
but by passing the reed through a gauge con- 
sisting of a short leather tube held in the hand, 
and binding it round with string as it emerges. 

The characteristic feature of a thatch is the 
homogeneous nature of the roof it produces ; 
it billows over dormers with gentle curves, 
sweeps round a valley or over a hip with equal 
ease ; it can swell outwards to include a flat 
projecting bay under its protection, or can 
ripple gracefully over a window whose head 
may slightly exceed the level of the eaves, and 
can do each and all of these without complica- 
tions or the hard lines that result from inter- 
secting planes. The windows of a cottage 
tucked closely up under the eaves have a most 
snug and homely effect. In Somerset the 
walls are usually roughly plastered and colour- 
washed, the base having a coat of tar about 
1 ft. in height; this and a sloping brick or 
stone border completes the protection from 
damp. 

It is often urged as an argument against 
thatch that it is dangerous, being highly in- 
flammable. A fire once started is certainly 
apt to spread with alarming rapidity through a 
thatched village, especially in a high wind. 
Wet blankets spread on the roof have proved 
the means of saving a cottage before now, but 
it is very probable that the heroic remedy of 
Saxon times, that is to say, promptly pulling 
the roofs off adjoining cottages, may still be 
the best, when any sparks can readily be ex- 
tinguished. 

The heavy fire insurance premium being as 
much as Ios. per I00/. as against 2s. 6d. only for 
slate or tile roofed cottages also tends to limit 
the use of thatch. One would suppose that 
some method could be adopted that would 
render a thatch fireproof, as silicious elements 
enter largely into the composition of straw, so 
much so that, if submitted to great heat ina 
retort, it can be reduced to what is practically 
a tube of exceedingly thin glass. Asbestos 
might possibly be used with advantage as 
a protective covering immediately below the 
thatch, which could then burn itself out with- 
out involving the destruction of the rooms 
beneath it. 

It seems, on zsthetic grounds alone, a great 
pity that thatching should be allowed gradually 
to die out, especially if its place is to be usurped 
by corrugated iron, a material which, I regret 
to say, is being used on some estates where 
economy cannot justly be claimed as an excuse. 
The difference is obvious, whereas the distinc- 
tion is conspicuous by its absence. H. Ross. 


—_ 
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MEDIZVAL CARDIFF.—At the Engineers’ Insti- 
tute, Cardiff, recently, Mr. C..B. Fowler gave an 
account of the excavations upon which he has been 
for a long time engaged at Cardiff Castle. Mr. 
Fowler gave a detailed description of the monastery 
of the Grey Friars, founded by Gilbert de Clare, 
and the excavations begun some years ago near the 
Herbert ruins, a portion of which are now standing 
in the Marquess of Bute’s garden, where numerous 
walls were unearthed about 2 ft. below the ground. 
Further excavations laid bare the plan of the church. 
The lecture was illustrated by limelight views.— 
Western Mail. 





SZllustrations. 
MELROSE ABBEY.* 


Be abbey church of Sancte Marie de 
a | Mail Melros appeals to the student of archi- 
OAC tecture in many different ways, each 
of which would be sufficient to fix his 
attention. The. individuality of character 
manifested in. so many parts of its de- 
sign, the variety and tenderness of its 
ornamental carving, the comparative profusion 
and refined rendering of its figure sculpture, 
its wealth of inscriptions and their remarkable 
nature, the colour effects of the exquisite stone 
in which it is carried out, and the beauty of its 
mouldings and tracery, combine to render it a 
building of surpassing interest, and of attractions, 
with which few other ruined abbeys can vie. 
From a historical point of view more particu- 
larly, it is an open book such as does not 
elsewhere exist in Scotland, and whose full 
significance has yet to be read. It may be 
likened to one of the old chronicles of the 
convent, written in characters which are them- 
selves works of art, beautifully illuminated and 
enriched, yet in a language which is not under- 
stood of the mass, and which leaves room for 
difference of opinion as to its exact interpre- 
tation even among those who are schooled in 
its derivations and grammatical construction. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that Melrose 
must be viewed from a standpoint rather 
different from that which applies to the English 
abbeys and cathedrals. Melrose is one of the 
Border Abbeys, and it was for a time in 
English territory, but it is a distinctively Scottish 
building, and, in the mere matter of its date, 
the English archzeologist has sometimes erred. 
Nearly every standard by which the date of 
English buildings can be so accurately fixed 
ceases to apply in Scotland after the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Up to that time 
Scotland followed, in the main, England’s lead in 
ecclesiastic structures, being about a generation 
later. But, from the time Edward I. attempted 
the conquest of the country, the conditions 
changed ; and the subsequent alienation of Scot- 
land from its teacher is written in the northern 
architécture of the two succeeding centuries. 
The disturbed state of the country during the 
fourteenth century, its poverty and insecurity, 
had a most depressing effect upon architecture, 
although the work was not altogether sus- 
pended ; but the. fifteenth century saw a re- 
markable rejuvenation, which took the form of 
a revival of the Decorated style, modified by 
features derived from the late work of France 
and England. It is to this period that the great 
mass of the work at Melrose belongs ; for all 
the work is covered by the fifteenth century, 
or, say, from 1390 to 1505; and no building 
better demonstrates the high attainment, the 
individuality, and the eclecticism of this phase 
of Gothic architecture. 

Melrose is the western outpost of a group of 
abbeys of great splendour, which form a kind 
of barrier on the Scottish borderland, but 
whose sacred character did not hinder their 
frequent spoliation and demolition. With the 
Roman wall or Tyne line of abbeys they 
present various analogies, which might be 
carried too far ; it is, however, worth while to 
compare Lanercost and Dryburgh, Hexham 
and Jedburgh. Melrose is later in date than 
any of the rest, and can be associated only 
with Carlisle Cathedral, to which it bears, in 
many features of detail, a certain correspond- 
ence, and after the completion of which it was 
begun. The ritual choir, the sanctuary, and 
the transepts of the abbey church alone remain 
of all the buildings of the convent, and, 
although the church is recorded to have been 
dedicated upon July 28, 1146, there exists on 
the ground no indication of any church of 
that date. Above ground the remains of the 
monastic buildings have been all but swept 
away, yet it is difficult to believe that a 
Norman church of any importance could have 
so entirely disappeared. Two fragments of 
capitals of twin-shafts, two corresponding 
bases of Transitional date (forming part of a 
corbel in chapel. No. 9), a grave slab of 
Johanna, Queen of Alexander II., and a kneel- 
ing stone, which still asks prayer “for the soul 
of brother Peter the treasurer,” are among 
solitary fragments which have come down 
from the con¥entual buildings of this period, 
and which do not testify explicitly to any 
church corresponding to those of Dryburgh or 

* The series of the “‘ Abbeys of Great Britain” is con- 
tinued this month with illustrations of ‘‘ Melrose Abbey.” 











For the list of abbeys which have already appeared, and 
for particulars of future arrangements, see page xxvi. 
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Jedburgh. The church of which a part still 
remains has been erected on the south side of 
those monastic buildings, an arrangement 
unusual, but in which Balmerino Abbey and 
Whithorn and Iona Cathedrals are at one with 
Melrose. The earliest parts are probably the 
east wall of the cloister forming the side of 
the north transept, with the doorway to the 
north aisle and the stall alongside; the 
north wall of this transept and part of the 
arcade towards its eastern aisle, and the nave 
arcade and tower piers, shown by hatched 
lines on plan. These are of a singularly beauti- 
ful type of late Decorated work with certain 
Scottish characteristics, such as the half-round 
arches of the doorways, the slight angle formed 
at the springing of the arches, the reten- 
tion of the lancet window with the addition 
of a cusped head. All these parts of the work 
appear as if from one hand: the mouldings 
bold and well drawn, exhibiting a fondness for 
simple unfilleted beads and hollows ; the carv- 
ing most gracefully and tenderly modelled : 
work indeed of consummate skill, save perhaps 
where it attempts the human figure. With 
reference to the date of its erection we know 
that in 1326 Robert the Bruce gifted to Melrose 
the sum of 2,000/., equal to twenty-five times 
that amount in our day and having still larger 
potentialities, and there is little doubt that this 
was set apart for the erection of a church 
worthy of the king’s munificence. The 
money, however, was to be paid ouc of fines 
and forfeited lands, and other revenues of 
the Crown, so that it did not come in all 
at once ; and, as war came again in 1332, by 
the attempt of the son of John Baliol to seat 
himself on the throne, followed by the cession 
of the district to England, its recovery, re- 
occupation, and re-deliverance, little could have 
been accomplished up to 1385, in which year 
Richard II. entered Scotland, and, annoyed by 
the difficulties he encountered, set fire to and 


| When truce was made in 1389, Richard was 
| generous enough to recompense the abbot by 
_afavoured nation treatment in respect of the 
tariff upon his Scottish wool, and by protection 
from pillagers, with licence to sell in the north 
of England ; while Robert III., in 1400, gave 
them special and much-needed protection from 
their compatriots. It is about this period, from 
1389 to 1400, that the circumstances appear to 
favour in any way the prosecution of the enter- 
prise of church-building, and the late character 
|of this Decorated work confirms the inference 
which it is natural to draw from the history of 
this part of the country. The design of the 
| cloister arcade on the west wall of the north 
'transept, already alluded to, the rectangular 
‘frame or panel on the north wall of the 
transept, with its fourteen pedestals, along 
|with the Scottish characteristics which have 
| been noticed, point to a date succeeding that of 
Bruce, and fall into their right place about 
/ 1400. So far the story of the work is tolerably 
'plain on the face of it, but from this point the 
| different periods of erection form a tangled 
skein which presents considerable difficulties 
'in any attempt to unravel it. These parts are 
classed together on the plan as the Later 
| Decorated, but it is perfectly clear that they 
|are the handiwork of at least three different 
architects. The following order is suggested 
|as a tentative solution of the problem; the 
first division of the work (circa 1400) being, as 
already set forth, the ritual choir, up to the 
| clearstory, with the north transept and cloister 
‘door and the tower—the parts hatched on 
plan ; secondly, at a short interval, or by 
_another hand, the groining of the north aisle, 
| the wall between it and the cloister, and the 
vaulting of the south aisle ; thirdly, the erec- 
‘tion of the chantry chapels 5, 6, 7, and 8, and 
perhaps the vaulting of the nave and the flying 
buttresses ; also the eastern arcade of the south 
'transept, and the aisle of the north transept ; 


destroyed Melrose and Newbattle Abbeys. |fourthly (circa 1460), the erection of chapel 4, the | 
































vaulting of the southutransept, and the com 
pletion of the piers and arches adjoining the 
eastern tower piers; fifthly (circa 1475), the 
whole south front of the transept, with probably 
the eastern aisle of the same, and the recon- 
struction of Chapel No. 8, with the buttress 
between it and No. 7, and the raising of the 
pinnacles ; sixthly (circa 1500-6), the con- 
struction of the whole east end of the church, 
the reconstruction of the transept clearstory 
windows, and the erection of the chapels 3, 2, 
and 1 on plan, and the chapel or chapels which 
existed towards the west. To justify the order 
and division fully would demand a mass of 
detail for which there is no room here, but 
some of the reasons will appear in the course 
of this description, which is based on a careful 
examination of the fabric. 

The effect of the interior of the ritual choir, 
which is probably the very earliest part of the 
work, has-been quite destroyed by its barbarons 
treatment in the seventeenth century, when, 
as the plan shows, immense stone piers were 
built against the northern pillars to carry @ 
pointed wagon-vault over the choir for the 
purposes of achurch, and theclearstory windows. 
blocked for the upper half of their height, and 
arched over on the interior with a segmental 
arch. This wagon-vault, although it falsifies 
the interior effect of the abbey, has been 
covered with a well-executed stone slab roof, 
and has aided in the preservation of the fabric 
asawhole. The piers at the west end of the 
ritual choir, at the angle of the rood-screen, are 
heavier than the others, and an arch of triumph 
is thrown across the central aisle at this point 
in place of the ordinary transverse rib ; while 
on the exterior to the south, the magnificent 
image of the Madonna and Child, with the 
taller pinnacle below, mark the division between: 
nave and ritual choir and the position of the: 
rood. The screen between nave and aisles has: 
been built in with the main piers, although the 
part below the rood, with its doorway and 
vault, may be of somewhat later date. In the 
north transept the pier and arch furthest north 
are of the same character as the ritual choir, 
but carried to a higher degree of refinement, 
and the corbel, from which springs a shaft 
which bears the vaulting shafts, has been much 
admired for the exquisite sculpturing of a hand 
grasping foliage. The windows in this transept 
to the west resemble those which yet exist 
blocked up in the ritual choir, but are separated 
by applied shafts, carrying figures of SS. Peter 
and Paul, which are believed to face into their 
respective chapels. On the east side the clear- 
story windows have an inner plane of tracery, 
and are divided by a central group of shafts 
into double lancets, freely cusped, and under one 
arch ; an arrangement which is repeated in the 
east side of the south transept, and in the middle 
bay of the west side, to the left of the single 
window over the south aisle shown on sketch. 
There being no triforium, and all these windows 
rising from the levels of the passage, each has. 
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been protected by an open quatrefoil parapet. 
The north transept bears clearly the evidence 
of the night stair from the dormitory, with a 
round arched stoup at the foot and a round 
arched doorway at the top, above which is the 
singular frame referred to. Over this again 
rises the group of three small lancets with a 
beautiful and simple rose window filling up 
the apex of the gable. The general effect 
recalls the south transept of Hexham, where 
the stair remains, and also resembles Pluscardine 
Priory. A singular circumstance, which the 
plan indicates, is the encroachment of the 
west wall of this northtransept upon the space 
which the position of the tower piers mark 
out for it, and this can only be explained by the 
line of the conventual buildings to the north 
determining the position of this wall perhaps 
after the piers had been set out. When the 
stair is deducted, there remains only 173 {t. as 
the width of the transept, the sacristy door 
occupying the middle of the space. On 
the south side of the cloister a similar 
irregularity is to be observed in the narrow- 
ness of the north aisle, and here it is not so 
easily explained. The groining of this north 
aisle is on the simple quadripartite principle, 
with ridge ribs. In the south aisle, where 
there is more space, the intermediate ribs 
make their appearance. 

The wall between the north aisle and 
Cloister is decorated on the cloister side by a 
trefoil arcade on corbels, with a miniature nail- 
head ornament on each side of the filleted 
bowtell which forms the salient part of the 
moulding. At a point indicated on the plan, 
Which it would be reasonable to suppose the 
centre of this arcade, two light shafts are 











carried up to these corbels, and a beautiful piece 
of surface tracery, with exquisite carving, takes 
the place of the simple trefoil, as is shown in a 
corner of Mr. Wass’s plan. In many respects 
this arcade appears earlier than that of the east 
wall of the cloister, but its later date is con- 
clusively proved by the way in which it abuts 
on the single stall to the west of the door, and 
the splaying back of the wall above to align 
with the older part of the wall. So that the 
simple trefoil and the nail-head ornament are 
but examples—not infrequent in Scottish archi- 
tecture—of the way in which old material is 
turned over and put to fresh use. 

The vaulting of the chapels to the south 
of the ritual choir is on the same principle 
as that of the south aisle, but the ribs are 





slightly heavier, and appear later; and it 
looks as if there had been a reconstruction | 
of this part of the work along with the flying | 
buttresses, and perhaps even at the same | 
time as the actual vaulting of the ritual choir. | 
The westmost of the three buttresses remain- | 
ing, that is, the one opposite the rood and which | 


carries the Madonna, looks as if it had been | 


first erected to sustain the arch thrown across | 
at this point. The curve of its lower section is 
different and the slope of the buttress much 
more horizontal than the rest, although each 
varies. The two buttresses of the chapels to 
the east look as if they had been built from 
above the level of the chapel eaves at a later 
period, and that the lower pinnacle of the 
westmost buttress had been at the same time | 
crowned with a pinnacle of the same design | 
and the same height, reaching, however, al 
higher level, on account of the different posi- 
tion of the flying buttress. These pinnacles | 





‘agree in character with the work on the south 
transept gable, and are probably of the same 
period. 

In this south front of the transept, the archi- 
tects of the abbey attain the highest degree of 
perfection which the work can show. It may 
not be finer nor bolder than the work of the 
ritual choir, north transept, and cloisters, but 
it is stranger, more personal, and more ex- 
quisitely polished. It is generally said that the 
date is fixed by a boss in the vaulting, bearing 
the Hunter arms, Andrew Hunter, confessor 
to James II., having been abbot at the middle 
of the fifteenth century, down to about 1460. 
But only the vaulting is fixed by this fact, and 
it appears more than probable that the south 
front was either a reconstruction or followed on 
the vaulting of this part, the date of which is 
fixed by the arms of Abbot Hunter. Certainly, 
there are late features in the doorway, the win- 
dow itself, and especially the upper parts of the 
gable, which point to adate of about 1470-1480. 
The base moulding of the respond adjoining 
the south transept wall, indicates by its whole 
design a later date than that of the pier oppo- 
site, and is further testimony to the fact that 
the gable followed the erection of the arcade. 
In order partly to explain these late features, the 
doorway has been generally regarded as an 
insertion, but there is no conclusive evidence 
of this, and a careful examination points in the 
other direction. The checking out of stones 
characterises the whole of the building, and 
the splaying back of the surfaces at this point is 
evidently the setting right of a mason’s blunder, 
and an interesting illustration of the careless- 
ness of the architects in non-essentials. The 
jamb of the door is substantially the same 
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moulding as that of the window over, which is 
capped in a very late fashion, and the very 
delicate mouldings of the tracery them- 
selves indicate a late period, although 
the general design of the window is a com- 
bination of curvilinear and geometric forms, 
and in England would almost be sufficient to 
date this part of the building more than a cen- 
tury earlier than the period now suggested. 
A further evidence of late date is supplied in 
the form of the label moulding suspended from 
the apex of the gable and drooping so as to 
form a tangent with the mouldings on the 
shoulder of arch. The grouping of the niches, 
the open tracery of the canopies and their 
miniature vaults and all the details combine to 
show that this is no example of English 
Decorated, but a work of revival, a personal 
endeavour, an essay in selective design. It 
is worth while remembering that Donatello 
and even Alberti were dead at the date we 
have fixed for this part of the work, and that 
Brunelleschi’s life work had been completed 
thirty years, and it is not altogether surprising 
to find in Melrose, in view of the close con- 
nexion established with the Continent, so much 
of the same spirit in this beautiful work. The 
carving of the musicians, which form the ends 
of the hood mouldings of the corner chapel 
windows are most delightful examples of the 
Renaissance spirit, and vividly recall the work 
of Donatello at Padua ; and the angelic choir 
which form a series of corbels under the 
parapet of the great south window on the 
interior show the same tendency. So do, if 
in lesser degree, the corbels under the niches 
bearing ribbons with the following inscrip- 
tions: “ PASSUS E Q IPSE VOLUIT” and “cuU 
VENIT JES SEQ CESSABIT UMBRA.” In the panels 
over the door the statues of apostles are ranged 
in the following manner: (1) St. Andrew, dis- 
tinguished by the cross, occupies the niche to 
the west side, and is pushed close to the inside 
of the panel, that the pinnacle of the buttress 
below may not hide him from view ; (2) St. 
Peter with the keys ; (3) a figure in a seated 
posture ; (4) a blank space ; (5).this, the central 
feature, is a shield bearing the Scottish lion 
rampant facing the sinister side of the shield ; 
above it, forming the finial of the hood 
moulding, is a fine bearded head with the 
motto Ecce filius Dei, and of quite the same 
character as those on the buttresses adjoining, 
another circumstance pointing to their execu- 
tion at the same time. This must represent 
John the Baptist. Beyond it to the right, the 
space is occupied by floral carving ; and the 
next space by a kneeling figure. The next 
corbel is empty, but has been occupied till 
very recently by the figure of St. Paul; and 
the last by a figure placed to one side like 
the Si. Andrew, with a book in his right hand, 
supported by a staff, perhaps intended for St. 
John the Evangelist. The arch of this door- 
way, like the earlier work in the ritual choir 
and cloisters, is very slightly segmental, form- 


ing a_ scarcely perceptible angle at the 
springing. Although there are some yellow 


stones in it, it is for the most part of a stone of 
the same colour and quality as the rest of the 
transept front, a pale reddish-purple stone of 
exquisite texture and considerable hardness, 
carrying a very fine arris ; not a red stone, as 
is generally stated. In fact, the colours of the 
stone in Melrose Abbey, which was quarried 
at Bemersyde or Dryburgh, vary with the 
periods of architectural activity as much as 
the character of the design. In some parts, 
such as the choir, and here and there in the 
lower part of the south transept front, the 
stone is of a bluish purple, while red purple 
is the colour of the greater part of the south 
transept, and red the colour of some of the 
upper stones and those of some of the pinnacles 
and the later chapels. The period succeeding 
the erection of the south transept is marked 
generally by a yellowish grey stone. 

It is clear that the stair turret, the chapel 
No. 8, or its reconstruction with the buttress and 
niche adjoining, are of the same period as the 
south transept gable. The niche in the buttress 
distinguishes it from the buttresses to the west, 
which have corbels and canopies only, and the 
stone in which it is built and the details 
of the work show that it is part of the work 
of this period. Turning to the interior of the 
transept, therefore, we have no hesitation in 
ascribing the door to this turret as of the same 
time, and the matter is of some importance, 
since its lintel bears a very interesting inscrip- 
tion, the date of which doesnot appear. Much 
of it has now wasted away, but from numerous 
writings it can be recovered without doubt, 





With its interpretation we are not at present 
concerned ; suffice it to say that each writer on 
the subject has one of his own. Though 
frequently quoted, its relation to a still more 
apposite inscription demands its reproduction 
here :— 


SA YE SUA 
CUMPAS TROUTH 
GAYS AND 


EVYN ABOUTE LAUTE DO BUT DIUTE 
BE HALDE TO YEHENDE 


2° 


ANHOL 


MORVO 


Between the two columns of this legend is 
a square foiled panel with a shield bearing 
mason’s compasses crossed, and fleur de lis, 
now scarcely recognisible. The other inscrip- 
tion, which adjoins it, is obviously an inserted 
panel, and thus of somewhat later date. This 
one, too, has largely disappeared, and the 
version here adopted is the very careful recon- 
struction of Mr. P. McGregor Chalmers in “A 
Scots Medizeval Architect,” substantiated, as 
far as may be now, by means of a photograph 
taken for the purpose, and punctuated so as to 
bring out the rhymed form :— 


JOHN MOROW SUM TYM CALLIT 
WAS I, AND BORN IN PARYSSE 
CERTANLY, AND HAD IN KEPYING 
AL MASOUN WERK, OF SANTAN 
DROYS YE HYE KYRK, OF GLAS 
GW MELROS AND PASLAY, OF 
NYDDYSDAYLL AND OF GALWAY, 
I PRAY TO GOD AND MARI BATH, 
AND SWEET S. JOHN KEP THIS HALY 
KYRK FRA SKAITH. 


St. Andrews, the metropolitan see, is, of 
course, the “hye kyrk” referred to ; the others 
are plain enough, save Nithsdale and Galloway, 
where there are the beautiful abbeys of 
Lincluden, Sweethearts, and ‘Dundrennan, be- 
sides Glenluce, a colony of Melrose. As some 
explanation of the extraordinary trinity to which 
supplication is made, it should be remem- 
bered that the abbey is St. Mary’s, and that, 
as the author referred to points out, the 
chapel directly opposite (No. 9 on plan) is pro- 
bably that of St. John, so that the allusion on 
the part of John Morow is doubly appropriate. 
This would also tend to confirm the attribution 
of St. John to the figure which stands close to 
the east side of the door adjoining. In the 
lower church of “ Glasgw,” the St. John’s 
chapel occupies the south-east corner ; and in 
Worcester, and possibly other cathedrals, it 
occupies this very place in the transept. But 
in this event, the female figure, which still 
stands on a bracket to the north side of the 
east window, requires to be explained away. 
Chapel No. 10 is believed by Mr. Chalmers to 
be St. Andrew’s Chapel, and he thinks that the 
short figure of St. Andrew has been removed 
from before it to the pinnacle of the flying 
buttress. Thisis the arrangement at Gloucester 
Cathedral, where St. Paul’s and St. Andrew’s 
chapels are arranged at each side of the pres- 
bytery aisles in the transept. 

In spite of the difference in the dialect, 
and the insertion of the latter panel, several 
writers have concluded that the inscriptions 
are the work of one individual, and this 
conclusion is not unnatural in view of their 
similar general character and the _ close 
resemblance of the names. Mr. Frederick 
Pinches, in his book of drawings of the Abbey 
(1879), appearing to quote another writer, 
although the text is not clear, says that they 
“can hardly be any earlier date than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, both from 
the form of the letters and from the simple 
fact of their being in English, as every one 
knows that English inscriptions were not used 
before that time”; and he concludes on his 
own part that “he may fairly be considered as 
the architect for this part of the church.” So 
far from English coming into use for inscrip- 
tions in the sixteenth century, there is one in 
English dating from 1370, at Brightwell- 
Baldwin, Oxfordshire, and another at Wanlep, 
Leicestershire, of date 1393, and in the fifteenth 
century they are very numerous. Saxon was, 
of course, the spoken language of the South of 
Scotland at this period, with the exception of 
Galloway, which was a Celtic province, 
and the abbeys were English colonies. Most of 
the benefactors of this abbey, with the excep- 





tion of the Lords of Galloway and the Earls of , 
Dunbar, were of Norman race, and there were | 


thus substantially the same conditions of race 
and Ianguage as across the border. A com- 
parison with English inscriptions leads one to 
believe that the date already proposed for the 
south transept front is the approximate date of 
the first inscription ; but the other one is better 
paralleled by epitaphs of the date 1540-42, 
From all these circumstances, and in view of 
the changed character of the lettering, it is 
more than likely that a considerable interval 
exists between the two inscriptions, and that 
they refer to different persons, perhaps of the 
same family, both of whom may have been 
master masons, overseers, or architects for 
part of the work, and it is highly probable that 
the first inscription is that of the architect of 
the south transept front. In a Gothic church the 
second inscription is unique and is in itself 
additional evidence of its sixteenth-century 
date and of the new spirit of Humanism which, 
like “a breeze through all the garden,” was 
sweeping over the monasticism and feudal- 
ism of the middle world. 

In considering the second inscription along 
with the first we have travelled beyond the 
period of the erection of the transept itself, 
and are brought back by a shield having Abbot 
Hunter’s arms, on the buttress between 3 and 4 
chapels, which marks this part of the work as 
likely to have been his. This buttress marks 
the beginning of a new series, which are 
double-stepped instead of single-stepped, and 
have corbels of a different design ; and the win- 
dow mouldings change with chapel 4 to a finer 
and later section, which, in the mullions, at 
least, is akin to those of the great south win- 
dows. The window of No. 4 chapel tiay have 
occupied a central place ; its design stands out 
as different from those on either hand, which 
repeat one another. The buttress between 
Nos.:3 and 4 chapels on its corbel carriesja rebus 
of a mason’s “mell” [mallet] and a rose. 
The vaulting to the west of the chapel marked 
I on plan indicates that at least another chapel 
existed beyond it. The buttress between these 
chapels is remarkable for a very large and 
beautiful panel of the Royal arms of Scotland : 
the lion rampant on a shield surmounted by a 
crown, and borne by two large unicorns. 
The date is plainly inscribed, Anno Dni 
1505. 

This brings one down to the reign of 
James IV. of Scotland, but prior to this 
date very large reconstructions and additions 
had been made to the eastern end of the 
Abbey. Probably as far back as Abbot 
Hunter’s time (circa 1460) the piers adjoining 
the eastern tower piers (which have later 
capitals than the rest)-had been prt in and the 
vaulting completed, at least up to the line of 
the eastern side of the tower. But about 1500 
a large addition and partial reconstruction of 
nearly the whole east front was undertaken, 
and the way in which this has been dovetailed 
into the existing work is one of the 
most puzzling features of a singularly interest- 
ing problem. But more singular than this 
effacement of structural evidence, or indication 
of any earlier sanctuary, is the manner in which 
it has been designed. It will be gathered from 
what has been already said that no such phase 
as Perpendicular became a living style in 
Scotland. Isolated examples of Perpendicular 
window tracery exist : three windows at Lin- 
lithgow, and one at Stirling Church (of date 
1507-20), but Melrose presents the grand ex- 
ception. The gable of the sanctuary has been 
designed in keeping with that of the transept, 
but the ;window sill is lower, and its arch rises 
higher, and the “ poplars straight” of its tracery 
give added effect of height. The design of the 
window-head is a very beautiful one, and, it 1s 
believed, unique ; a repeating diamond figure, 
delicately cusped, braced by horizontal tran- 
somes, and supported from above and below by 
an intermediate mullion. In other respects the 
gable is an echo of the south transept, but the 
space formed by the festooned hood moulding, 
which in the south transept is believed to have 
enshrined a Christ, is occupied to this day by 
the figures of aking and queen. The king 1s 
seated, with the queen on his right hand ; both 
are crowned, while the king holds in his left 
hand a globe, and with his right grasps 4 
sceptre. These figures are nearly always 
described as David I. and Matilda, a scarcely 
credible blunder, since dim tracts of nigh 
four hundred years time separate that “sair 
sanct for the crown” from the period of this 
style of architecture. Mr. Pinches is on surer 
ground when he suggests James IV. and 
his bride, Margaret Tudor, by whose union the 
crowns of the two countries afterwards came to 
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be united. Henry VII., her father, was 
strongly advised against this marriage, on the 
ground that the throne of England might come 
to James, but saw far enough to reply that, in 
any event, Scotland would be an accession to 
the English dominions and not England to 
Scotland, and perhaps in the architecture of 
this part of the Abbey we have the earliest 
indication of the English ascendancy. It is 
recorded that in 1502 Margaret made a trium- 
phal progress through Scotland, and the feeling 
of security now established may have given 
the convent community confidence in the pro- 
secution of the task to which they certainly set 
themselves about this time. This is the work 
which, according to the theory promulgated in 
“A Scots Medizeval Architect,” the John 
Morow of the later inscription may be sup- 
posed to have “had in keeping” at Mel- 
rose. 

As it now stands, the whole ritual choir 
assumes the form ofa Greek cross of three bays 
each way and with east and west arms of equal 
length ; and the designer of the east window, 
or those who succeeded him, were not content 
with less than the complete transformation to 
a Perpendicular style of nearly the whole 
east front of the Abbey: other indications of 
the desire for symmetry and unity which marks 
the period, independent altogether of style. The 
Perpendicular clearstory windowsat the internal 
angle formed by the sanctuary, extending two 
bays upon it (one of which appears in the draw- 
ing), and one upon each of the transepts, seem 
to have been built with the eastern end of the 
chancel, and, from indications left, they appear 
to have been alike. But the exterior plane of 
the clearstory window of the transept has been 
altered to present the appearance of a series of 
squat perpendicular windows of crude rectan- 
gular design, detracting, it must be confessed, 
from the great beauty and dignity of all the rest 
of the work. That these clearstory windows 
should be reconstructed, it appears to have been 
thought necessary to take down the former 
flying buttresses and substitute new ones, and 
the very thin flying buttress existing over the 
south-east chapel is superimposed upon two 
springers apparently of earlier date. Each of 
these is simply splayed on the inner face, 
where they would be concealed,and moulded 
on the outer, but the topmost one is moulded 
on both sides. The intermediate one looks the 
earliest of the three and is possibly a stone 
from the original Decorated work or from that 
of Abbot Hunter’s time. 

It should be noticed that the north window 
in the eastermost bay of the presbytery and 
the windows of the eastern aisle of north 
transept and north-east chapel are, or have 
been, of Decorated and not Perpendicular 
design ; so that the Perpendicular tracery is 
strictly limited to that which would bulk ina 
south-east view. of the abbey, such as is 
presented in Mr. McGibbon’s _ perspective 
drawing. A fine open parapet adorned the 
low-pitched gable of both transept and chancel, 
as well as the aisles of the latter ; but of this 
only the vestiges remain. The fall of the tower 
has caused great havoc in the central part of the 
structure, and the west wall only of the tower 
now remains, in parlous case. The present 
shattered condition of the edifice is generally 
attributed to the incursion of the English under 
the Earl of Hertford in 1545, who laid waste 
the whole district and destroyed others of the 
Border abbeys. 

The charters and writs of the abbey lie in 
the archives of the Earl of Morton, and were 
published in the original abbreviated Latin, 
with engravings of the seals, &c., for the 
Bannatyne Club, in 1837. Two compilations 
made at an earlier date rest severally in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and the British 
Museum. There is also the “Chronica de 
Mailross,” published in the same way, together 
making up the finest collection of ancient 
Scottish writs, with very numerous Royal 
Charters from the time of David I. to Robert 
the Bruce. The “Chronica” refers to the 
Abbey of Auld Melrose, which was some two 
miles and a half down Tweed. Properly 
worked, these muniments might yet prove a 
mine of information regarding the history of 
the buildings ; and, as already hinted, much 
remains to be done in the church itself. For 
the records could but fill in the lights and 
shadows of a history which may be sketched 
in outline from the changing characteristics of 
the architecture with a confidence as well 
founded as it might be on “lettered stone” or 
illuminated scroll. 

W. J. ANDERSON. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF EDINBURGH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE illustrations given in the plates devoted 
to Edinburgh architecture are all referred to 
in the leading article, dealing with the subject, 
in this issue; it is only necessary here to 
summarise the contents of the plates. 

We commence with a_ general view of 
Edinburgh from the Calton Hill, drawn by 
Mr. W. Monk, and we think our readers 
will quite concur with us in the opinion that as 
a combination of effect with careful detail in a 
large view, this is a drawing of no ordinary 
ability. Mr.:Monk has also drawn the two 
views of Edinburgh Castle from two different 
points, one of them introducing Playfair’s 
National Gallery as a foreground object. 


The other illustrations are the Royal 
Institution (Playfair) from an old water- 
colour drawing; the Scott Monument 


(Kemp), from an old lithograph of the design 
made before it was built ; the Bank of Scotiand 
(the late David Bryce), from a water-colour lent 
us by the representatives of the architect ; 
Donaldson’s Hospital and the Free Church 
College (Playfair), from old drawings ; a sheet 
containing views of High-street, Holyrood, 
Heriot’s Hospital, and the Register House 
(from photographs); a sheet containing the 
Free Library (Mr. Washington Browne), 
the Medical School (Dr. Rowand Anderson), 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund (David Bryce), and 
the Life Association building (the late Mr. 
David Rhind) ; a sheet containing a reproduc- 
tion of Adam’s original elevation for the west 
side of Charlotte-square (in the Soane Museum), 
Stewart’s College (David Rhind), and part of 
the quadrangle of the University (Adam and 
Playfair)—the two last from photographs ; 
sheet containing the National Portrait 
Gallery (Dr. Anderson), St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral (late Sir G. Scott), Free Church, 
Morningside (Dr. Anderson), McEwan Hall 
(Dr. Anderson), and Fettes College (David 
Bryce)—all from photographs except the last, 
which is from a drawing ; the Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children (Mr. Washington Browne) 
and Mayfield Free Church (Mr. Blanc), and 
another Free Church at Morningside (same 


architect)\—from drawings lent by the archi-|. 


tects ; and lastly a sheet containing illustrations 
ofa Bakery in Torpichen-street (Mr. Washington 
Browne), the Edinburgh Café, Princes-street 
(Mr. Blanc), detail of business premises, Princes- 
street (Mr. Washington Browne), and the 
Montrose and Glencorse Monuments in St. 
Giles’s Cathedral (Dr. Anderson)—the two first 
from drawings lent by the architects, the three 
latter from photographs. 





A MONASTIC SUBURB OF OLD LONDON 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

THAT portion of Medizeval London contained 
within the boundaries consisting of Alders- 
gate-street Without, on the east; Holborn 
and a portion of the City wall, adjoining 
Aldersgate, on the south; and the extensive 
buildings and vast gardens of Ely-place, on the 
west, and Clerkenwell on the north, may 
certainly be regarded as a monastic suburb, 
for upon this space stood the noble Priory of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, the Priory and 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew, the hall and 
chapel of the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity, 
the Charterhouse or Carthusian Priory, Pardon 
Church Haugh, the Priory of St. John, Clerken- 
well, the Priory of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
the monastic estate of ‘the monks of Ely 
(Saffron Hill), the house of the Abbots of 
Sempringham at Cow Cross, and the town resi- 
dences of other monastic superiors. Thecentre 
of the space was occupied by Smithfield, 
which, in early times, was a place for jousts, 
tournaments, pageants, fairs, and probably a 
cattle market also ; it was not until later times 
that it gained a horrible notoriety; it was 
originally a pleasant place resorted to for 
recreation, with a lake or pool and a walk 
shaded by noble elms. 

Considerable remains of ancient monastic and 
ecclesiastical edifices still exist in this neigh- 
bourhood. Every one knows the beautiful and 
interesting Church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great ; the noble Norman choir and aisles, a 
small portion of the transepts, the first bay 
of the Early English nave, and the Lady 
Chapel, still exist. The writer remembers con- 
siderable remains of the monastic buildings—a 
part of an elaborate Perpendicular cloister, and 
a large crypt, which formed originally the 





great ambulacrum beneath the dormitory, the 





latter of bold but plain Early English work. 
Old engravings show that down to the end of 
the last century large portions of the monastery 
were in existence. Of the Priory of St. 
Bartholomew the Less, a cotemporary foun- 
dation with the more important building, 
nothing now exists except the tower of the 
church and some old monumental inscrip- 
tions. Views of the old church show it to 
have been an edifice of small proportions, 
consisting of a nave with a north aisle and 
western tower ; the gate was to the north, and 
the cloister to the south. The chapel and hall 
of the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity were in 
existence at the middle of the last century, and 
old engravings show the hall to have been a 
noble structure, not unlike Westminster Hall, 
with a magnificent hammer-beam roof, and 
large windows ‘at the east and west ends; at 
one time it was used as a Presbyterian Chapel. 
Of the old chapel I have not been able to dis- 
cover any drawings, but it is shown in plans 
and maps; it was smaller than the hall, and 
stood to the west of it ; close by was Aldersgate 
Church (St. Botolph), old engravings show it to 
have consisted of a nave and aisles of the same 
height and width, with a western tower of low 
proportions, with an angle stair turret and bell 
cot. 

The “Charterhouse” is a very perfect 
example of a small monastic building handed 
down to our time. Here, probably, no portion 
of the building dates from the time of its 
founder, the redoubtable Sir Walter Manny. 
Except the fragment of the great cloister, the 
rest looks like Jate Perpendicular work,* and 
the fine hall has been undoubtedly greatly 
altered, probably by the Howards, when the 
place was converted into the town mansion of 
that family, after the Reformation. Of the 
great cemetery, with its chapel called “ Pardon 
Church Haugh,” nothing now exists, though 
the buttresses of the chapel could be seen 
projecting from the angles of asecular building 
when Maitland wrote his History of London. 
There was another cemetery bearing the same 
name adjoining St. Paul’s Cathedral ; as the 
latter was the earlier foundation, probably 
the dedication of that adjoining the “ Charter- 
house” may have been copied from it. 

Of the great Military Priory of “St. John of 
Jerusalem” two important portions still remain, 
the noble gate and the choir of the church. 
The gate isa fine late Perpendicular structure, 
probably the work of the Grand Prior Docwra, 
and is now used as the headquarters of the 
“St. John’s Ambulance Society.” The much 
mutilated and modernized choir and aisles 
form the present parish church; what old 
work is visible is of the Perpendicular date, but 
beneath it is a fine Transitional Norman crypt. 
Stowe says that the church possessed a noble 
tower and spire, and that the latter was 
“enamelled and gilt”; evidently it was of 
metal, probably lead with patterns of copper or 
latten beaten into it. The tradition that the 
church was 300 ft. long is probably an 
exaggeration. The existing choir and aisles do 
not look as though they had formed portions of 
a very large church, and Vertue’s view which 
represents “the Priory Church of Saint John” 
as a vast structure with three towers, and an 
elaborately panelled gateway, is not St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, but Saint John’s Abbey, Col- 
chester. The drawing of the gateway proves 
this beyond adoubt. These “military orders” | 
did not build large churches. The principal 
church of the Knights of Saint John, at Paris, 
“St. Jean Lateran,” which was in existence 
when the writer visited Paris in 1851, consisted 
simply of a nave and one-side chapel witha 
grand isolated tower. Hollar’s views show 
the church at Clerkenwell, reduced to its 


present dimensions, attached to buildings 
rather of a castellated than ecclesiastical 
character. 


The old Priory of St. James, Clerkenwell, has 
entirely disappeared, though considerable re- 
mains existed at the close of the last century. 
The church, which is illustrated in Pink’s 
“ Clerkenwell,”’ and by Malcolm, consisted of a 
choir and south aisle 80 ft. long, a space between 
nave and choir 20 ft., and a nave 69 ft. The 
tower was between the nave and choir, and 
there was a very long north transept, which 
probably served as the nun’s choir ; as their con- 
vent, dedicated to St. Mary, adjoined it, the 
very elaborate Perpendicular cloister of which 
stood upon the site of Newcastle-place, This 





* Probably, from the initials ‘J. H.” being upon it, a 
large portion of the building was erected by Prior John 
Houghton 
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cloister must have been one of the most 
beautiful in London, judging from _ the 
numerous views taken of it before its destruc- 
tion ; it was vaulted in a very similar manner to 
the south cloister of Westminster Abbey. Their 
refectory also appears to have been a fine 
apartment. The church itself was for the most 
part Transition Norman, but with tower and 
windows of fifteenth century date. It was a 
long building, over 170 ft., but rather low and 
narrow in proportion, as the nave was only 
22 ft. wide and 34 ft. high. The arches which 
separated the choir from its aisles and sup- 
ported the tower were richly moulded, and 
the columns were clustered. 

Close by the walls of St. James’s Priory ran 
“the Fleet,” or “River ot Wells,” with its 
numerous wells, and on the opposite bank was 
the “Estate of the Monks of Ely,” about 
Saffron Hill and Field-lane, which in later 
times became such a filthy neighbourhood. A 
little higher up the hill stood “ Ely-place,” the 
magnificent town residence of the Lord Bishop 
of Ely, and certainly the noblest ecclesiastical 
residence in London. Of the buildings the 
chapel alone remains, a pure and most beautiful 
example of the late thirteenth century “Geome- 
tric” style. The interior is fairly well pre- 
served, and the work is of the most sumptuous 
kind. The exterior was quite as elaborate, as 
may be seen by a fragment of the canopy work 
on the south side, the east and west windows, 
&c. The curious crypt, with its heavy plain 
wooden beams, is an unexpected adjunct to such 
an elaborate superstructure, but it is certainly a 
remarkably picturesque building, the effect of 
the rough stone walls, huge timber beams, 
with the red lamps burning before the altars, 
seen through the surrounding gloom, have a 
very romantic effect. Old plans and views 
show that the Palace* buildings surrounded 
iwo courts, one immediately attached to the 
chapel, which consisted of a cloister and other 
buildings constructed of stone. A far more 
irregular court occupied a position between 
this and the Strand. Here was the hall, a 
charming building of the same date as the 
chapel, and the solar, or great parlour, which 
looks like fifteenth century work. The rest of 
the quad seems to have been built of post-and- 
pan work, and on the east side was a kind of 
colonnade. This court was evidently not at 
right angles to the chapel, or Cloister Court, 
and was considerably to the east of the 
latter. An old drawing in the possession 
of the writer shows that the hall was not 
parallel with the chapel, and there is an old 
inn called “The Mitre,” with a bishop’s mitre 
carved in bold relief, and the date, 1546, in- 
scribed beneath (unfortunately the date is 
modernt), which could not have stood where 
it does if the outer court had been level with 
the Cloister Court. The Holborn front is de- 
scribed as having consisted of a strong gate 
and building, all of stone. 

There were extensive stable buildings and 
offices, and an immense garden. The straw- 
berries of Ely-place are alluded to in Shake- 
speare’s play of “ Richard III.” John of Gaunt 
died in this palace in 1399. The greater part 
of the vast garden was taken away from the 
Bishops by Queen Elizabeth, and given over to 
Sir Christopher Hatton; hence we have the 
street called Hatton-garden. The buildings of 
the ancient palace, with the exception of the 
chapel, were pulled down in 1778-1781. The 
large size of the chapel is somewhat remark- 
able, but it would appear to have served 
as a church to the whole precinct, which 
was extra-parochial, and probably to the estate 
of the monks of Ely as well. There was 
evidently an external porch and steps to the 
upper chapel on the north side, with a doorway 
down to the crypt beneath it. The upper door- 
way still exists internally ; probably this was 
constructed to give access to the extern public, 
as there were no buildings of the palace on this 
side. H. W. BREWER. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


LEWISHAM LIBRARY COMPETITION.—Mr. E. 
W. Mountford has been appointed assessor in 
this competition. 

UNITARIAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS, BIRKEN- 
HEAD.—In a recent limited competition the 
plans submitted by Mr. T. W. Cubbon, archi- 
tect, of Birkenhead, were placed first for 
new Unitarian school buildings to be erected 
in Bessborough-road. The scheme includes a 
future church and other buildings. 








* Usually called ‘ Place.” 
t Or, at any rate, recent, 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOcIETY.—The 
second annual dinner of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Society took place on the 22nd ult., in 
the Imperial Hotel, Market-street. Councillor 
Cameron, the Hon. President, was in the chair. 
After the loyal toasts, Bailie Mackenzie pro- 
posed “ The Edinburgh Architectural Society.” 
Speaking, he said, from a plain man’s stand- 
point, he admitted that there were very fine 
buildings to be seen, with much detail on them, 
but he did not know that the public were suffi- 
ciently educated to appreciate such buildings. 
He did not doubt that there were beauties in 
such buildings if ordinary people were able to 
see them. In the education of the profes- 
sional architect he thought sometimes that 
there was a defect, in that the students did 
not study the kindred branches of the profession 
in regard to physics, chemistry, and electricity. 
Architects, he thought, lost sight of these in 
pursuit of what was purely architectural detail. 
For example, he believed that a little know- 
ledge of electricity and of electric lighting 
would be of great service to young architects. 
Mr. Jas. A. Williamson, the President, re- 
sponded for the Society. The Society, he 
said, had now been founded for two years. It 
consisted of junior members of the profession, 
and it had cut itself adrift to some extent from 
the older Association. Whether that policy 
was right or wrong it was not for him to say, 
but they felt that their own individuality was 
the very life of the Society. There was a dis- 
position on the part of the older Society to take 
them, the younger Society, under its wing ; but, 
apart from questions of policy, they could not 
overlook the fact that so long as they had the 
funds to carry on the Society, and had life and 
vigour, it were perhaps better to remain 
independent. Mr. Williamson afterwards 
proposed “ The Corporation,” and said that 
they, as architects, had reason to congratu- 
late themselves that the members of the 
Town Council were very zealous of the 
amenities of the city. They had an instance 
of that in the attitude which the Lord Provost 
had taken up with regard to the proposal to 
put up an electric sky-sign in the Old Town. 
Bailie Pollard, in acknowledging the toast, said 
that the Corporation were engaged in a great 
many matters that were purely architectural. 
For example, there was the rebuilding of the 
North Bridge-street, and he hoped, in that con- 
nexion, that the Town Council would not be 
so far left to itself as to become the builder of 
the street. Then, again, the Corporation had 
in hand the matter ot the Usher Hall. He did 
not feel, as a member of the Corporation, that 
they had very much credit in alluding to that 
question. He was sorry that the Corporation 
had not been able with greater promptness to 
show their appreciation of the gitt of Mr. Usher 
by finding a site for the hall betore the present 
time. He hoped, however, that before very 
long a suitable site would be found. Other 
toasts followed. 





ROWTON HOUSE, NEWINGTON 
BUTTS, S.E. 

THIS building, situate about 250 yards from the 
Elephant and Castle, has just been opened. It is 
the third of a series of ‘ poor man’s hotels,” and the 
site has a frontage to a recreation ground which was 
formerly the churchyard of St. Mary, Newington, of 
214ft., and a superficial area of 27,850 ft. The build- 
ing has been set back Io ft. from the forecourt line 
in front, and the elevations are in pressed Leicester 
facing bricks, relieved with mingled gaults and dress- 
ings of pinky buff terra-cotta, from Edwards, of 
Ruabon. The whole of the interior walling, excepting 
where glazed bricks are used, is built with gault 
bricks. The roofs to front elevations are covered with 
green slates, nailed direct upon coke breeze concrete 
slabs, carried upon steel construction ; all other roofs 
are flat, concrete and steel construction, covered with 
asphalte. The floors are fireproof throughout, 
formed of concrete and steel, and the staircases and 
landings are in Portland cement concrete. To 
avoid a cavity between the surface of concrete and 
flooring the floor-boards are nailed directly upon 
the concrete to cubicle floors, and solid’ block 
floors are bedded directly thereon to all other rooms. 
Access is obtainable to any portion of the under- 
ground work byinspection manholes. Iron pipes, 
with coated interiors, are used wherever it has been 
necessary to carry them under the building. The 
drainage has been divided into sections for pur- 
poses of efficient ventilation. A system of lighting 
has been adopted giving the official on each floor 
of cubicles control of the gas upon that floor ; the 
various rooms on the basement and ground floors are 








controlled separately, one from another, and, in 





addition, the superintendent has complete control, 
in the meter room, over all the various sections. 

The building is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into five sections. 1. Superintendent’s apart- 
ment, with separate accommodation for Office 
Clerk. 2. Bed-makers. 3. Catering section, which 
includes sleeping accommodation for females 
employed in shop, kitchen,and scullery. 4. Lodgers’ 
day-rooms. 5. Lodgers’ cubicles. 

The sections I, 2, and 3 are planned so that there 
is no communication whatsoever between them and 
the lodgers’ sections 4 and 5, except by passing the 
Clerk's office at the entrance on the ground floor. 
The superintendent's residence comprises a self- 
contained residence of two-stories, with a front 
entrance door next to the entrance door of office. 
The section used by the bed-makers is approached 
by the door at the side of, and in full view of office, 
and has a separate staircase giving access to their 
rooms in the basement and the cubicle floors ; this 
staircase is a provision to enable the bed-makers 
to reach the cubicle floors without passing 
through any portion of the day rooms or 
corridors used by lodgers. The walls of stair- 
case are in ivory glazed brickwork. In_ this 
section are a sitting-room and soiled linen room, &c. 
The portion of the basement under the entrance, 
smoking-room, and lodgers’ crockery store, is 
occupied by the catering department, with sitting- 
room and bedrooms for the female staff, under 
reading room. Thekitchenis 26 ft. by 27 ft., built in 
ivory glazed brickwork from floor to ceiling, the floor 
being of wood block with quarry-tiled margin and 
hearths. The scullery, 21 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft., is also 
built in ivory glazed brickwork from floor to ceiling. 
Lifts constructed in glazed brickwork are provided 
from scullery to lodgers’ crockery store and to shop 
on ground floor. The larder is 18 ft. 6in. by 12 ft. 
A service lobby is formed between kitchen, scullery, 
and larder, with lift therein carried up to shop on 
ground floor, and, in addition, a staircase from this 
lobby gives access to shop. A storeroom is pro- 
vided opposite the kitchen, and another storeroom is 
placed in the’ passage outside the kitchen. A 
corridor extends trom kitchen and under reading- 
room, where is provided a sitting room and four 
bedrooms for the. use of the female staff employed 
in the catering department. 

The dining-rooms in section 4 provides seating 
for 440 men, and in addition a number of extra 
seats are provided. Pictures are hung in frames 
around the room. The tables and seats are in teak on 
cast-iron standards. Four large cooking ranges, 
with ovens, hot plates, and grills are provided out 
of the line of traffic in each part of the rooms ; 
boilers at the back of two of these provide a supply 
of boiling water for lodgers for cooking, tea, &c. 
The lodgers’ scullery is placed between the two large 
dining-rooms, with access from both, and is a pro- 
vision to enable lodgers who wish to prepare their 
own food for cooking to do so out of the dining- 
rooms. It is built in ivory-glazed brickwork from 
floor to ceiling, and fitted up with twelve white 
enamelled fireclay sinks, with hot and cold water 
supply to each and teak draining-boards, Between 
the dining and smoking rooms a lobby is formed, 
giving access to the crockery and service rocm. A 
shop is planned with windows at each end, opening 
into and giving a view of dining and smoking rooms. 
The smoking-room adjoins the dining-room. The 
floor space is 1,600 ft. The reading-room is placed 
at the rear of the building, and is an L-shaped room, 
having an area of 2,550 tt. The seats and tables, in 
teak, provide for 169 men, in addition to a number 
of wooden easy chairs around the three glazed 
faiexce fireplaces, and in other parts of the rvom. 
Pictures furnish the walls as in other rooms on 
this floor. A staircase is formed at the staircase 
end of the main corridor, giving access to the 
large flat roofs over the dining-rooms, &c., on the 
first-floor level, and the space thereon is fenced in, 
provided with seats as a lounge and open-air 
smoking space. A large space has been divided 
up into seven corridors, top and end lighted and 
ventilated, fitted with lockers. The water-closets 
and urinals are placed outside the building in the 
courtyard at the rear of the building, and are cut 
off from the same by means of a cross ventilated 
lobby. The work throughout is constructed in 
white-glazed brickwork. There are forty-one water- 
closets (in addition to those on the cubicle floors) 
placed in one building, top-lighted from end to end, 
and top louvre ventilated. Each water-closet 1S 
fitted with an ‘‘Acme” water-waste preventer, 
a Doulton’s pan and trap bedded in solid 
concrete up to the underside of the seat ; the riser 
is in glazed brickwork, and the seat in teak. 
There are twelve urinals in the same building. 
A fumigating room is provided outside the 
building, and a drying room is formed in a 
position where the waste heat from the fur- 
naces is utilised. Two staircases lead from the 
end of the ground floor corridors down to the base- 
ment, where the accommodation is as follows :—The 
lavatory and feet washing room is 36 ft. wide by 7! ft. 
long. There are eighty lavatory-basins. A section, 
7 ft. wide by 36 ft. long, has been divided off by an 
obscured glazed screen to form a room for teet- 


washing, fitted with twelve deep feot-washing 
troughs, with teak boards between each, and hi 


and cold water supply carried to each trough. 
bath-rooms, &c., are placed on each side of a 








corridor extending from the lavatory to the lodgers’ 
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washhouses at the foot of the front main stair- 
ase. They are each fitted up with ivory glazed 
fireclay baths, with teak bath tops, and brass taps 
for hot and cold water supply. The walls and front 
of bath are in ivory-glazed brickwork. Two extra 
rooms are provided for use, either as bath or 
dressing rooms. A large room is provided under 
the reading-room as a barber’s shop. Two rooms 
are provided and fitted up in the basement corridor 
at the base of the two main staircases as workshops 
for shoemaker and tailor, and adjoining them are 
two bedrooms for the use of the male staff. The 
lodgers’ washhouse is separated from the fore- 
going corridor by a glazed screen, and is fitted 
with washing troughs in ivory-glazed fireclay. 
A room is fitted up under the ground floor locker 
rooms for the storage of tool chests and other bulky 
articles that the lodgers may desire to have taken 
charge of. Opposite the parcel-room a space is fitted 
up with table, &c., for clothesand boot cleaning. A 
room is provided for the officials who are employed 
in sections 4 and 5. 

The lodgers’ cubicles are approached by two fire- 
proof staircases, built in ivory glazed brickwork, 
situated at the extreme boundaries of the site and 
end of the cubicle corridors, and are carried up to the 
roof. The cubicle corridors run from staircase to 
staircase, and each floor is divided by divisional 
walls into ten sections. There are six floors of 
cubicles with a total sleeping accommodation for 
‘$04 men; each bed is in a separate cubicle, and 
every cubicle in the building has a window under 
the control of the occupant. The portion of the 
cubicle partition next the corridor is 6 ft. 6 in. 
high, while the divisions dividing the cubicles are 
7 ft. 6 in., leaving a space, up to the ceiling level, free 
of partitions for ventilation. Two water-closets 
and a sink with cold water drinking supply are 
placed on each landing outside entrance to cubicles 
for night use. A room with an external window 
has been provided on every floor for reception of 
dinen, &c., from lift, which is formed therein. The 
architect of the building was Mr. Harry B. Measures, 
‘of Westminster. The buildings have been erected 
by Mr. Masters, as clerk of the works, the Rowton 
House Company being its own contractor. 
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Books. 


Modern Architecture: A book for architects 
and the public. By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, 
F.R.I.B.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1897. 


HIS book is founded on the lectures 
on “Modern Architecture” given by 


the author to the Class of Design of 
the Architectural Association, which were 
never printed or reported in any form. The 
‘substance of these lectures is here drawn out 
into literary form, and accompanied by a num- 
ber of views and plans of modern buildings, 
reduced from drawings which have appeared 
in this journal, and in various foreign archi- 








tectural journals, and from photographs. 


In these pages we can merely, of course, 

describe the contents. The first chapter isa 
review of “ The Present Position,” and consists 
of a consideration of the task which lies before 
the modern architect and the influences and 
requirements which have to be taken account 
of in the modern practice of architecture ; the 
general aim of the chapter being to urge that 
‘architecture is not an art pure and simple, but 
an art complicated by many practical require- 
ments of modern life, such as did not exist in 
-any former period of architecture. Generally 
speaking, in fact, the first chapter is practically, 
though not ostensibly, an answer to the views 
of architecture expressed by such critics and 
‘architects as the authors of “Architecture a 
Profession or an Art.” 
_ The succeeding chapters deal with the sub- 
jects of “Church Architecture,” “State and 
Municipal Architecture,” “Domestic Architec- 
‘ture,’ and “Street Architecture;” the aim 
being, in each chapter, to point out what are 
the special requirements and conditions of the 
present day in regard to the class of buildings 
dealt with in that chapter, and to illustrate 
what has been recently done in each depart- 
ment of architecture which is treated of. 

The book concludes with a short chapter 
entitled “A Note on Iron,” in regard to the 
part which some persons suppose iron must 
play in the architectural designs of the future, 
on which subject the author sums up in the 
following words :— 

“In addition to this question of monumental 
Structural character, there is that of appearance. 
It is impossible that any structure designed for the 
visible employment of iron or steel as its principal 
materials can ever possess the grandeur and breadth 
of effect of a stone building of the same proportions 
and dimensions. With whatever new materials we 
have.to deal, architecture must still remain the art 





of producing what is beautiful and expressive in 
building, which involves a great deal more than the 
mere question of economic structure... . Let any 
architect of ‘advanced views’ on this question of 
the employment of iron propose to a client to erect 
his private mansion, in his own park, of the most 
modern and approved concrete and iron construc- 
tion, and there can be no doubt what answer he 
would get. 

The idea that iron is to revolutionise modern 
architecture I hold therefore to be a complete 
fallacy, based on bad reasoning and on a confusion 
between engineering andarchitecture. Architecture 
still remains the art of producing beautiful and 
expressive structures, not economic or merely 
utilitarian ones ; and whenever it relinquishes that 
aim, it will cease to be architecture in the full and 
true sense of the word, and there wiil be an end of 
it as an art.” 





The Chippendale Period of English Furniture. 
By K. WARREN CLoUsTON. London: 
Debenham & Freebody, and Edward Arnold ; 
New York : Edward Arnold. 

UNDER the title of ‘‘ The Chippendale Period,” 
the author has included both the work of 
some of the less famous contemporaries of 
Chippendale, and that of his almost equally 
famous successors, Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 
The book is a good illustrated treatise on 
the furniture of this period, within a com- 
paratively small compass. The introduction 
gives a brief sketch of the furniture of the 
earlier classical period, when architects had 
more control over furniture design, and when 
the design itself partook largely ot architectural 
forms and details. 

It was the great merit of Chippendale, or one 
of his great merits, that, without losing sight 
altogether of architectural and constructive 
principles, he perceived that furniture might 
have architectonic forms of its own, more light, 
free, and graceful than those which properly 
belonged to architectural design and _ con- 
struction ; and that, in fact, he evolved a 
furniture style of his own, not dependent on 
the mere reproducing of architectural details. 
His other great merit was, of course, his 
excellent and careful workmanship, by which 
alone some of his very slight-looking designs 
were rendered practically serviceable. On 
the other hand, it: must be admitted 
that there are in his designs many incon- 
gruities which a pure taste cannot possibly 
defend ; and amid the present fashionable ad- 
miration of his work, which is not very discrimi- 
nating, these defects are too much overlooked, 
though they would probably be at once recog- 
nised if they appeared in any furniture of 
modern make and design Among the things 
illustrated in this work, for instance, the 
majority, if regarded by the “dry light” of 
criticism and apart from the fashion of taste 
of the day, are not really good design ; they are 
too much clogged with the unconstructional 
broken curves derived from Louis Quinze 
examples. The pier-glass frame, fig. 47, is 
simply execrable as design, though this is an ex- 
ceptionally bad instance. Many others which 
are more or less questionable in _ taste 
make amends for this by their freedom 
and consistency of style and treatment ; 
but of things which can be really called 
good designs, of the illustrations given in the 
book, we should really find it difficult to pick 
out more than two or three; in fact there is 
hardly one that does not include some detail 
that one feels bound to take exception to. Of 
the chairs the best perhaps is fig. 16; the 
shaving table and washstands on pages 56, 57, 
are entirely unexceptionable but rather tame ; 
the clothespress shown in fig. 49 is a fine bold 
conception as to general form and outline, but 
would be better if a great deal of the filagree 
were shaved off. In short, Chippendale’s is 
work to be admired after its kind, but not to be 
imitated, except in regard to its thoroughness 
of execution. 

Chippendale’s contemporaries showed all 
his faults in the matter of taste. Some of his 
successors, on the other hand, were decidedly 
superior to him in lines of design, though they 
no doubt owed him something. The furniture 
designed by the Adams was perhaps rather too 
formal in line, but it at all events escaped the 
ramping curves in which Chippendale too 
often indulged. But Sheraton and Hepple- 
white managed to combine, in much of their 
best work, the freedom and flow of line of 
Chippendale with a much more restrained and 
architectural character in the detail, as also did 
Shearer, who formed a kind of link between 
them and Chippendale. Some of his designs 
illustrated in this book are, in point of line and 


constructional character, superior to any of 
those by Chippendale of which illustrations 
are given. The same may be said of some 
of Sheraton’s, though no doubt Sheraton was a 
mannerist, and had little tricks of detail that 
are always recurring. Chippendale had the 
most decided genius of them all, but it was 
genius working in a bad school of design ; 
and it is as well that this should be recognised. 

We can recommend Mr. Clouston’s book, 
however, as a well written and well illustrated 
summary of the subject. 





Reliques of Old London. Drawn in lithography 
by T. R. Way. With an introduction and 
descriptions by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 1896. 

Later Reliques of Old London. Lithographed 
by T. R. Way. Described by H. B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. London: Geo. Bell & 
Sons. 1897. 

THESE two are companion volumes, differing 
only in the detail of the binding, which in the 
earlier volume has a simple design imitative of 
brickwork, in the latter of timber-work ; there 
is nothing however symbolical of the contents 
in the two bindings, since the later relics show 
no larger a proportion of this mode of con- 
struction than the earlier ones. 

In other respects these are practically two 
volumes of one publication, the chief end of 
which is evidently the illustrations of old 
houses by Mr. Way, in the lithograph medium 
which is now lifting up its head again. From 
the purely artistic point of view Mr. Way puts 
rather too much work on his lithographs, for 
the true artistic function of lithographic draw- 
ing, as of etching, is rather to suggest than to 
realise ; but as the object of these illustrations 
is to record the aspect of old buildings and 
streets which are of historic interest, the fuller 
and more realistic style employed here is 
perhaps the right one for the purpose; it 
conveys the real impression. of tone and 
light and shade with far less labour than 
could be attained by either etching or 
ordinary line drawing, although with the 
inevitable drawback ot the somewhat dingy 
appearance which characterises a heavily- 
shaded lithograph. Sometimes this heavy 
and dingy effect assists the intended expres- 
sion cf the drawing ; giving a pathetic melan- 
choly, for instance, to the drawing of the 
“House in Houndsditch” (Vol. II. Plate 2), 
which in an outline pen-drawing would be 
merely a prosaic record of a cube of house 
with hole-in-the-wall windows. 

The lithographic method as employed here, 
though not so attractive to architects, is how- 
ever probably much more attractive to the 
public generally than line drawing, and the 
two books make an interesting and valuable 
pictorial record of old houses and streets, some 
of which are gone, and others of which will 
probably not be ailowed to remain very 
long. They contain a great many _pic- 
turesque studies of different corners of Old 
London, and we may say that there is not 
a single illustration in the two volumes which 
has not its own interest. Mr. Wheatley is a 
perfectly competent historical exponent ; his 
brief notes on the various drawings contain a 
good deal of information; from a critical 
point of view he makes a little too much of the 
architectural value of some of the specimens ; 
but lovers of old houses have that way with 
them. Atall events, author and artist working 
in collaboration have produced twovery pretty 
and interesting volumes. Mr. Wheatley’s 
preface to the second series contains some 
good general remarks about the value of 
old buildings ; but when he asks the question, 
why these old buildings please though often 
not remarkable for their architectural character, 
and answers that it is not only old association 
but “harmony with their surroundings,” we 
say that the two influentes are blended 
together, and that what he calls “harmony 
with their surroundings” really arises from 
association ; various buildings have stood 
together for a long time and appear therefore 
to belong to each other; they have the same 
stains of weather and time on them ; the best 
modern building thrust among them will seem 
out of harmony with its surroundings, to con- 
temporaries ; but it will perhaps appear quite 
harmonious in a hundred years. We cordially 
agree with the remark at the end of the preface 
to the first series, as to the value of the archi- 
tectural vistas still to be seen in London streets, 





such as that in the Strand looking towards 
St. Mary’s Church, and that “every Londoner 
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who takes a pride in his city should see that 
such vistas are not destroyed either by indi- 
viduals or by Boards.” 

One question we may ask — why print 
“reliques ” in the title, which is not English 
as now spoken, and not recognised in diction- 
aries? The whole text might just as well have 
been printed in antiquated spelling, if that 
principle was to be adopted. 





The Workman's Compensation Act, 1897. With 
copious notes by W. Addington Willis, Bar- 
rister. Second Edition. London: Butter- 
worth and Co. and Shaw & Sons. 1897. 

THERE is little to be said of this book. It 
contains the Act of this year, which will 
come into operation next July, with various 
shert explanatory notes. An instance of the 
character of the work can be shown by reference 
to Section 7 of the Act, in which it is stated 
that the word “ Factory ” has the same meaning 
as.in the Factory and Workshops Acts 1878 
to 1891. The author then gives as a note to 
this section the meaning of the word in the 
above Acts. We are quite opposed to this 
kind of legislation by reference, which often 
leads to trouble and even litigation, but it 
affords opportunities for useful works such as 
this before us, which is handy in size, and in 
most respects may be recommended. 





Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers. Vol. 
XXIII.; 1896-7. Edited by THos. COLE. 
London, E. & F. N. Spon: New York, Spon 
& Chamberlain. 1897. 

THE greater contents of this volume have 

been briefly summarised in our reports of the 

successive meetings at which the papers were 
read and discussed ; but they are all here in 
full, and with a good many diagrams and illus- 
trations. The subjects treated of include, 
among others, the Bristol Electric Lighting 

Station, the Public Works of Dover, “ Groynes”’ 

(by Mr. A. T. Walmisley), descriptions of 

Municipal work and Sewerage work in various 

cities, the Laying-out of Parks and Recreation 

Grounds, &c., &c. The volume, of nearly 500 

pages, contains a great amount of practical 

information and suggestion on some of the 
most important subjects connected with the 
sanitary and other requirements of cities, 
4—<<>—4 
ALMANACS AND DIARIES FOR 1808. 
Messrs. HUDSON & KEARNS (83, Southwark- 
street, S.E.) have sent us a parcel of their well- 
known professional diaries, and their blotting- 
pad diaries for 1898. The standard of excel- 
lence of previous issues is maintained in the 
diaries and pads for the present year, and the 
information contained in them is both up-to- 
date and reliable. ‘The Architect’s Diary” is 
again issued in two sizes, Nos. 12 and 13 (one 
and two pages to a day respectively), and its 

usefulness to professional men is apparent at a 

glance. It contains a list of cases decided in 

the superior Courts of Justice during the legal 

year from November, 1896, to August, 1897 

(collected by Mr. J. Shearwood, Barrister-at- 

Law), a complete list of Metropolitan Surveyors 

and districts, with official and private addresses; 

revised regulations under the London Building 

Act, 1894; and other matters of interest to 

architects, as well as the usual postal, &c., 

information contained in a diary. As we 

remarked last year, the section entitled “ Archi- 
tecture and Archeology” is still incomplete, 
for it does not include all the provincial archi- 
tectural societies. The usefulness of the diaries 
would be extended, we believe, if this section 
were revised a little more carefully. “ The 

Builder’s Diary,’ No. 11, contains some prac- 

tical tables for builders, as well as other infor- 

mation; and the “Diary and Note Book,” 

No. 9, is a useful work containing, like the 

“ Builder's Diary,” much of the information to 





be found in the “Architect’s Diary.” The 
date-indicating blotting-pads issued by the 


same firm are as well arranged and as con- 
venient in form as ever, and their get-up leaves 
little to be desired. “The Banker’s Pad” is a 
specially good form. 

Messrs. Waterlow Bros. & Layton, Limited 
(24 and 25, Birchin-lane, E.C.), have issued 
their “ Architects’ and Surveyors’. Diary for 
1898.”". The work contains a mass of informa- 
tion for architects, surveyors, and auctioneers, 
such as lists of Fellows and Associates of the 
Institute of Architects, the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Institution of Civil Engineers, Auctioneers’ 
Institute, District Surveyors, &c. ; a digest o 


the principal Acts relating to buildings, &c. ; 
conditions and contract on taking building 
land; London County Council by-laws ; 
general conditions for building contracts ; 
rules for parsonage houses, and for planning 
and fitting up schools; practical tables and 
forms, &c. The work is handy in size, and is 
well arranged and up to date. 

Messrs. Partridge & Cooper’s (Fleet-street) 
Diaries for 1898 contain much useful informa- 
tion, besides being neat and well made. Their 
Is. interleaved blotting diary is a specially 
cheap and useful work. 

“The City Diary and Almanac for 1898 ” 
(Messrs. W. H. & L. Collingridge, 148 and 149, 
Aldersgate-street, E.C.), is the 35th issue of this 
well-known annual. It is interleaved with 
blotting-paper, contains much information in 
regard to City affairs, is issued at Is., andisa 
very useful little work. 

“The Railway Diary and Official’s Directory 
for 1898” (London: McCorquodale & Co., 
Limited), has been issued, containing, as usual, 
useful information as to traffic returns, ac- 
counts, lists of officials, &c. 

“The Indian and Eastern Engineer” Diary 
for 1898 (Calcutta: and 50, Fenchurch-street, 
London), contains all the useful information of 
previous issues. The publication is pre- 
sented to yearly subscribers to The Indian and 
Eastern Engineer. 

“The Gloucester” Diary and Directors’ 
Calendar for i898 (F. J. Brooke, for the 
Gloucester Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Company, Limited), is the third annual issue of 
this little work. 

Messrs. J. Weeks & Co., Limited, horticul- 
tural builders and hot-water engineers, Chel- 
sea, have issued a “ Horticultural Pocket-Book 
and Diary for 1898.” It is published by Messrs. 
Partridge & Cooper, of Fleet-street. 

We have received from the Sun Fire In- 
surance Office some of their date indicators 
and blotting-books. 

The Rugby Portland Cement Company have 
issued a date indicator, showing views of their 
works, &c. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











FIRE PROOF BUILDINGS. 


SiR,—Referring to Mr. Arthur Keen’s letter in 
your issue of the 18th ult., in which allusion is 
made to solid joist construction, I think this mode 
is deserving .of more consideration. It is seldom 
used, but is capable ot almost universal application. 
For ordinary floors, to a bearing of from Io ft. to 
20ft.,6in. to 9 in. joists may be set together and 
spiked in a special manner, so that the whole is 
practically a solid slab, supported upon all four 
sides. With a little ingenuity openings of all 
shapes can be arranged ; the upper side is planed 
off and the underside may be left rough or 
plastered. It then forms a capital floor: silent, 
elastic, and fireproof, and is moreover by far the 
cheapest form of fireproof wood block Hoor. 

Stairs can be formed in the same manner about 
4 in. thick. 

Such flooring, supported if necessary by massive 
wood girders and posts, encased with plastic 
material, would, I believe, resist any ordinary fire. 
I first saw this construction in a small mission hall, 
and have adopted it in a Board school, and ina 
large wine and spirit warehouse where up to the 
present it has proved satisfactory. 

With regard to the spread of fire, I notice in your 
first article upon the Cripplegate disaster an 
allusion to iron shutters to windows. It is remark- 
able that, with all the care bestowed upon floors, 
stairs, and internal openings, the fact is overlooked 
that all these may be practically useless while 
window openings are unprotected. If these are 
defended by rolling iron shutters, the fire within will 
be deprived of the rush of air which so quickly 
turns a building into a well-draughted furnace, and 
the chances of prompt extinction will be vastly 
increased ; while the tiames from an adjoining or 
opposite building will be etfectually prevented from 
entering through the shuttered windows and spread- 
ing the fire from without. 

Such a precaution appears to be doubly necessary 
in the case of well-hole windows. The mechanical 
difficulty is not serious—at closing time inside or 
outside shutters could easily be worked by gearing, 
and, in the event of sudden alarm by day some 
appliance for quickly dropping them in sets could 
surely be devised. GEO. WAYMOUTH. 





COST OF FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 
S1R,—At the Cripplegate fire inquest before the 
City Coroner, the Surveyor for the district is re- 
ported to have said that in his opinion it would cost 





an extra 50 per cent. to make such buildings fire- 





proof. Possibly this isa printer's ersor for 5 per cent. 
If it costs half as much again to make buildings. 
fire-resisting, few will entertain the idea. 

From a large experience in fireproof construction, 
consisting mainly of floors and partitions, I find that 
the cost of floors formed of steel joists, cement con- 
crete, and the added safeguard of a fireproof sus-. 
pended ceiling, rarely exceeds 5 per cent. upon the- 
total cost of the building. 

The extra cost of fireproof partitions over lath and: 
plastered stud partitions, and the small outlay in- 
curred by casing with a non-heat conducting. 
material all stanchions and columns, is more than 
met by the difference in cost of the ordinary wood. 
joisted floor and a fireproof floor. 

But unfortunately this extra 5 per cent. deters 
many from adopting any fire-resisting construction, 
and it therefore rests with the public authorities to. 
insist upon it. T. LEwis BANKS, F.R.I.B.A. 





HOUSE DECORATION. 


StR,—I had not the advantage of being present 
when Mr. Shuffrey read his paper on “ House 
Decoration ” to the Architectural Association, but L 
have read the report in your columns. 

It would be ungracious to write now a detailed! 
criticism of the technicalities ; but to one or two ofi 
the recommendations addressed to young architects. 
I must demur, because they will land them in, 
trouble. 

The lecturer seems to have said: “ New walls, if 
intended to be painted, should be plastered with: 
Parian or Keene’s cement.” If by new walls are- 
meant “new brick walls,” I can only say that new 
brick walls should ever be plastered with Pariam 
cement if they are to be decorated, for a destructive 
efflorescence will assuredly injure or destroy the- 
decoration. 

Parian cement may be used on lath partition or 
on old brickwork ; but on new brickwork it isa 
fertile source of vexation. 

I must also demur to Mr. Shuffrey’s advice to take 
the late M. Chevreul’s work on colour as a guide- 
for students, either on the side of theory or practice. 
It is far from being a safe guide. Originally pub- 
lished quite fifty years ago, its English translation is 
dated 1854, and, so far from its theory of coijour 
being exhaustive, it is now admittedly in need of 
great modification. M. Chevreul’s work was a 
highly important one, and took a new departure: 
with much labour and careful experiment ; but he 
drew some most erroneous deductions from his. 
experiments, which were themselves founded on an 
imperfect theory. I can imagine no book more: 
likely to land the inexperienced decorator in woful, 
blunders; though it be full of very suggestive: 
matter for the wary reader. 

By far the best book for students in colour, or,, 
indeed, for those with some experience, is that by 
Professor A. H. Church, entitled ‘Colour : a Manual: 
for Students,” of which editions were published by 
Cassell & Co. in 1887 and 1891. In this work, not 
only is the modern theory of colour explained. but 
its application in practice, for decorative and other 
purposes, is admirably and artistically dealt with.. 
The same author also published in 1892 an excellent: 
manual, entitled “‘The Chemistry of Paints and 
Painting,” equally valuable to the decorator. 

J. D. GRACE. 





THE CARDIFF TOWN HALL COMPETI- 
TION PLANS. 


SIR,—With reference to the tail-end of your 
leader on the above, I hope, after perusing my letter, 
you will acquit me of attempting to catch the eye of 
a professional assessor by getting up my plans in a 
“tricky” way, and I venture to express a little dis- 
appointment when I reflect that my very sober line 
elevations, without even a wash of monotone, failed 
to acquit me of such arrant stupidity. 

A spectator viewing a building in progress from: 
an eminence sees the sectioning of the walls white 
and the rooms and surroundings toned and tinted. 
If after plans are lined in and tlre floors of the 
rooms tinted, they are cut out and pasted on a sheet. 
of toned paper, conventionally shaded, you obtain, 
with a very small expenditure of labour, a rough 
natural representation ; and I hawe found by ex- 
perience that plans so finished can be grasped by 
every one at a glance—indeed, this method of plan 
drawing possesses many of the advantages of 2 
model, without any of its disadvantages. The 
accepted method of blacking the sectional portions 
of plans—to which you appear to take no objection 
—is in reality making white black ! and undoubtedly 
had its origin in a “tricky ” desire to arrest attention 
by false graphic force. It is. not wnlikely that the 
extravagance was accepted and continuedias it was 
found to be a convenient method of obliterating 
faulty and ignorant construction. 

Any one who wishes to show rather them to shirk 
work, would favour the white wall or true 
sectioning. ? 

Writing about so small a matter at all, which: at 
the outside occupied two days, as companed! with 
two months’ solid thinking devoted to the plans 
alone, reminds one of the days when caligraphy was 
gravely discussed as a fine art. NO. 34. 

*,* If the plan in question had been very suecess- 
fully adapted for its purpose, we should perhapsnot 
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haves referred to its peculiar make-up ; but it did 
not strike us as being a good plan. As to the 
method employed, we do not in the least agree with 
our correspondent that it makes plans any clearer ; 
withe contrary, it confuses the eye and interferes 
and the remitimate of the arrangement of the rooms 
ito give effect to sectioithey occupy. It is very well 
a plan.—ED. «not applicable to 





THE SOLID WOOD FLOOR. 


SIR,—I can put Mr. Arthur Keen on the track of 
information with regard to the solid wood floor, 
about which he wrote in your issue of the 18th 
ult. 

About seventeen years ago, I was introduced at 
(Ludlow to a method of constructing floors exactly 
-as described by your correspondent. The invention 
seemed to me to have great merits, for the floor so 
constructed would not only resist fire for a very 
long time, but would lie upon the walls as a slab, 
exerting only a vertical pressure. The author of 
the invention was, I am nearly sure, Mr. Swaine, 
flater on, in 1883, clerk of works at Truro Cathe- 
dral. A. B. P. 
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The Student’s Column. 


THE CALCULATION OF STRENGTH OF 
MATERIALS AND RESISTANCES.—I. 


Miz FORE commencing our treatment of 
this subject, it would be well for us to 
explain from what standpoint and on 
what basis that treatment is to be founded. 
The point of view from which we think it 
desirable to commence, is that of a young 
student who is intending to prepare himself for 
the Intermediate Examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and whose know- 
ledge of mathematics has become somewhat 
xusty from disuse since the day he left school 
to enter an architect’s office. We shall there- 
fore treat the subject with great simplicity, and 
assume that the student at the start either 
-knows very little or has forgotten a great deal. 

With this for our starting point, we propose 
to-deal with the subject of the calculation of 
strength of materials and resistances primarily 
as required by students preparing for, first, 
the intermediate; and then the final, examina- 
tion of the Institute ; and afterwards proceed 
to more advanced problems beyond the scope, 
at present, of the Institute examinations, but, 
nevertheless, very useful and desirable as part 
of the mental equipment of the architectural 
practitioner. As che calculation of problems 
relating to strength of materials is very largely 
‘carried on by means of formula, it is desirable 
for us to define what is meant by a formula, 
and our definition is this :—A formula is an 
algebraical equation, which gives us a ready 
method of expressing the relation between 
— properties of certain pieces of construc- 

ion. 

In order, therefore, to make use of formulz, 
the student must be acquainted with the simple 
operations by which equations are solved. This 
48 ordinary simple algebra ; and although we 
do not propose in this column to teach a stu- 
dent algebra, we will just run through the 
operations most generally employed, for the 
sake of refreshing the memory of our student. 

The equation is the statement of equality 
between two quantities, thus we say, 
*=A+B, where x is one quantity which is 
€qual to the sum of the two Aand B. ‘Now 
with this or any other equation we can perform 
-any operation we please to either side provided 
we do the same to the other. We can add the 
Same quantities to both sides or subtract the 
same quantities from both sides, or multiply 
both -ides by the same quantity, or divide 
both sides by the same quantity, and none of 
these operations will affect the truth of the 
‘€quation. 

Let us thus take a few simple examples 
of these operations, starting with the equation 
*=A+B. Let us suppose that +=5, A=3, 
B=2, Now if we suppose that C=4, we shall 
readily see that the addition of C to both sides 
of the equation gives us x+C=A+B+C, and 
St4=3+2+4 ; Similarly, + -C=A+B—C,and 
I~4=3+2—4. Again, with multiplication, 
«x C=(A+B)xC, and 5 x 4=(3+2)x4; soalso 
with division, x+C=(A+B)+C, and 5+4= 
(3+2)+4. tl 

These operations the student must be able to 
perform with readiness in order to do any- 
thing at allin the working of formule ; but for all 
ordinary cases it is not requisite that the 
Student should have any more extensive 








With the various methods adopted of solving 
quadratic equations would be of considerable 
assistance. We will not, however, proceed 
with instruction in algebra, but go on at once to 
introduce our student to one of the simplest 
and most frequently used of the formulze that 
come within the range of practical building. 
The formula which we will now investigate is 
that for the transverse strain. of a beam. We 
then artin. first of all, with a timber beam, and 
comprehension veass on to an iron beam. A 
is first of all arrived at, autee which this formula 
practice, will afford very good ts8in actyal 
the general principles and application wu. 
formule as a whole. 

The strength of a beam varies according 
to its dimensions, and by experiment it is 
found that as the breadth of a beam increases 
or decreases, the strength increases or decreases 
in exactly the same proportion. So that if we 
compare by experiments two timber beams, 
which are alike in all respects, except that the 
breadth of one is twice the breadth of the 
other, the broader beam will break with twice 
the load which fractures the narrower beam. 
This fact is mathematically expressed by say- 
ing that the strength of a beam varies directly 
as the breadth, or putting it in algebraical 
fashion, S « B. If, therefore, the student 
wishes to compare the relative strength of two 
or more beams, which differ only in their 
breadth, he need not trouble himself to make 
any calculation as to the positive strength of 
the beam, but simply estimate the comparison 
of their breadths. 

Next, taking into consideration another 
dimension—depth—it is found by experiment 
that, if two beams are alike in all respects 
except in their depth, their strength varies as 
the square of their depth. Thus, suppose we 
try an experiment with two beams precisely 
similar in all respects except that the depth of 
one is twice that of the other, the deeper will 
be not twice as strong as the other, but four 
times. And again, if we try this experiment in 
a similar way on two beams, one of which is 
three times the depth of the other, the deeper 
beam will be three times three—i.e., nine times 
as strong as the other. This is what is meant 
by saying that the strength of a beam varies 
directly as the square of its depth. Thus we 
now have the means of comparing the strength 
of beams which vary either in their breadth 
or in their depth ; and, if we wish to compare 
beams which vary in both dimensions, we must 
multiply the variations due to the breadth by 
the variations due to the depth—.c., expressed 
algebraically, SaBD?. So that we can com- 
pare the relative strength of any two beams 
which vary only in their breadth and depth by 
comparing the BD2 of the one beam with the 
BD? of the other. Thus we have a means of 
estimating the effect upon the strength of 
beams caused by variation in their two dimen- 
sions of breadth and depth. 

Now we may pass on to deal with the third 
dimension—their length ; and in speaking of 
their length, it is to be remembered that what 
we mean in our calculations of the strength 
of the beam by the length is_ the 
distance between the supports at the ends of 
the beam—that is, in other words, the span. 
Again, by experiment it is found that as the 
length of the beam increases or decreases the 
strength decreases or increases in the same 
proportion—that is, the strength varies in- 
versely as the length. We must be careful to 
note the word inversely, the meaning of which 
is that increase of length means decrease of 
strength, and decrease of length increase of 
strength. Expressed algebraically, we have 





this fact put thus, S« + . If, however, we want 


to combine in our comparison of any beams 
the variation in their length, as well as varia- 
tion in their breadth and depth, we have to do 
it by multiplying their breadth by the square 
of their depth, and dividing by their length. 


Algebraically thus, 


The fractionSP* enables us to compare the 


strength of any beams of a rectangular 
section so long as they are of the same 
material and loaded in the same way. But 
we must observe that this fraction gives 
us only the comparative strength of the beams, 
and does not tell us anything as to their real 
positive or ultimate strength. That is, it 
enables us to say how many times one beam is 





Knowledge of algebra, although an acquaintance 


' stronger than any other, but does not tell us 


how many pounds or tons either of the beams 
will carry. In order to obtain this information 
we must make some further experiments. We 
find by experiments that, if we take a fir 
beam of good quality, and load it in the 
centre, it will break with a number of 


cwts. equal to about 3} times the value 


1 
3 
2 


of the fraction a with B as the number 


of inches in breadth of the beam, D as the 
number of inches in depth of the beam, and L 
as the number of feet in the span ; and if we 
go on with our experiment with any number 
cwis. oft similar quality we shall find that 

- OF a0vus- au break with a central load in 


D* for each partf.yalue of this frac- 
L BD? 
varies, of course, for each particular beam >7— 
the factor 34 does not vary, and it is therefore 
called the -“ constant.” Thus, we say, that a 
constant is the factor by which we multiply the 
fraction expressing the relative strength of 
beams, in order to obtain their ultimate 
strength. Writing this algebraically, and tak- 
ing W to signify the “ breaking weight,” we have 
a BD? 
wWw=C a 
used at the Institute examination for the 
transverse strength of a timber beam. 

The next point which it is important that the 
student should clearly understand, is the rela- 
tion between the W and the C in this formula 
at which we have arrived. We see that the 
experiment for the central load caused the 
beam to break with the value of the constant 

CBD? 


L 


when we intend to represent the breaking 
weight at the centre of the beam, C will have 
the value of 33 cwt., and vice versé when C is 
34, W is the breaking weight in cwts. with a 
central load. Now we do not always want to 
find the breaking weight of a beam with a 
central load ; we sometimes wish to know the 
breaking weight of a beam with a distributed 
load, and sometimes again we wish to know 
the safe load to put upon a beam. Now, by 
experiment, it is ascertained that a beam re- 
quires exactly twice as much load evenly 
distributed to break it as if the load is 
central. This can also be proved mathe- 
matically, but we will ask the student to 
accept our statement of the truth of the fact as 
the result of experiments, as the mathematics 
required are slightly more advanced than we 
presume our student to be master of just at 
present. We will take it, therefore, that the 
distributed load required to break a beam is 
twice that of a central load. If, therefore, in 
CBD? 
L 
wish W to be the distributed breaking weight, 
it is evident we must make the value of C in 
this case twice what it was when we were 
estimating for a central load, i.e., 7 cwt. instead 
of 33. Again, suppose we wish to find a safe 
load instead of a breaking load of the beam, it 
is always customary to take a small portion 
only of the breaking load of a beam, or any 
other piece of construction, as the extent of the 
load which may be safely applied. Let us take 
the safe load of a beam at the simple proportion 
of one-quarter of the breaking load, then 
if we say in our formula that W should 
mean a safe central load on a beam, we must 
make C one-quarter of the value which it had for 
the central breaking load, i.c., 3 instead of 33. 
And if we wish W to mean the safe distributed 
load we must make C one-quarter of the value 
of the distributed breaking load, 7.c., 12 instead 
of 7. Thus we see that there is always a con- 
stant relation between the values which are 
assigned to W and to C in our formula, which 
may be expressed by saying that W and C are 
always in the same terms, by which we mean 
that if W is in cwt. C is in cwt.; if W is tons 
or pounds C is in tons or pounds ; if W means 
breaking weight, C has a corresponding value ; 
if W means safe load, C has another value 
corresponding to that. 
This is one of the most important points to 
be ‘understood and remembered in dealing 
with the formula for the transverse strength of 
beams, and it would be well for the student to 
learn by heart the following table :— 
If W=Breaking weight in centre C=34 cwt. 
» distributed C=7 cwt. 
centre C= j cwt. 





tion 


2 


which is the formula generally 





at 34 cwt. Therefore in the formula W= 


making use of our formula W = : 


” W= ” " 
» _W=Safe load in 





a. Wo a distributed C=13f cwt. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. the corner of Cavendish-street. There are = 
RESTORATION OF CHURCH, GEDNEY, LINCOLN.— or. men — bon ge Seah ao ee the 
‘ b J ; NEY, LI N. is : 
The chancel of the serge = oj * ee vi PRasatntano 0 acronis ss tartnrlh by a circular 
Gedney, was re-roofed in 1860 by the Ecclesiastica : ; of which are 22 ft. in height. The 
ag age copier oo he inde ima sirens derivates and hall amount fo 6,00! 
. ; : archi Messrs. H. . Barclay, and the 
main structure until the Rev. Canon Atkinson, coms engetenagl ing Webster, Walker, & 
Vicar of Bolton, was appointed to the living in | wepbgter - wrights, Allan & Baxter ; plumber. 
1899. He called in the Architect to the Ecclesiastical | Colin Turner; slaters, A. & D. Mackay ; nlostucer 5 
Commissioners (Mr. W. D. Carée), who reported | ajey Calder’ & Son; gasfitter - 9" the Blyths- 
that an outlay of over 2,000/, would be required to painter John L. Dne-raiy. Mr. Charles Wilton 
put the building in substantial repair. The nave | yoo Stgine2 TYEE 
roof had become seriously decayed, some of the | ;,.+.sJOLS, BAPTIST CHURCH, WALKLEY, SHEF- 
main structural timbers altogether missing ors FIELD.—At a recent meeting of the trustees of this 
others completely rotted, whilst the syq lend iain church it was decided to sanction the scheme put 
had spread and pressed thé. esa on hae oe before the church by the architects, Messrs. Hemsoll 
have been re-lead¢doved, _ an? | & Patterson, which wlll provide a school capable 
che of holding about 400 children, and will increase the 


been re-cacti moved. The east wall of the 
+ resting on soft marsh land, had showed | ¢i,¢ of the church by about one-third of its present 
capacity, at an estimated expenditure of 1,300/. 


1. 
Minous cracks, and the operation of spreading the 
wall base has been accomplished. The floors have] ~ CyureH. WILTON, CORK.—The dedication cere- 
mony of the church erected by the African 


been replaced by wood blocks laid upon concrete, 
and the deal high pews removed. The u ees, : A 
58 Pp € upper part | Missionaries at Wilton, took place recently. The 
church consists of nave, chancel, transepts, ves- 


of the tower arch has been opened out. The old 
oak door has been cleaned from paint, and the s : inci j 
discovery was made of an ivory plaque let into the ee . el agg 
panel, with a representation of the Crucifixion, the 20 ft. des shone’ ; 26 “ft i fet <b 
Virgin, and St. John, under rich canopies, early 17 ft. 8 in satin 2 “asia wt <i te rh sth “ed 
fourteenth-century work. An Early English piscina | .3 s¢. wide. The ails aan i. be aut a and 
was dug out of some brickwork in the north aisle, 46 “ & ia bc uadettite oa ridge “The ‘las +5 
divided into nine bays The chancel has an octan- 


and a squint in the north wall of the chancel, has 
been opened out. The builders were Messrs. Cornish vo i ; 
& Gav N ralshz gular apse, and is lighted from the end of a 3-light 
ns - san Ww enam. ; ean tracery window, and at the sides by lancet windows. 
_— — RCH, STONEHOL SE, GLASGOW. — | These and the 6 lights in transeptsare filled in with 
Stonehouse Parish Church was formally opened on ! stained glass. All the other windows are filled in 
The building has cost over 4,000l. | with ornamental lead lights. The largest of the 








the 18th ult. 


The tower is over go ft. high. The interior of the | mosaics represents St. Joseph. On its right is a 
church is divided into nave, transepts, aisles, and | window representing St. Margaret of Scotland hold- 


ag The roof over the nave is vaulted. The jing emblems, and on the left St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
pillars and arching are of red stone. Mr. Alex.! gary is depicted. Three smaller windows are 
Cullen, Hamilton and Motherwell, was the architect. arranged on each side of the high altar. The group 


RE-OPENING OF ST. EDMUND'S PARISH CHURCH, | 
CRICKHOWELL, BRECON.—During the past few 
months this church has undergone alterations and 
improvements. The work has been executed by 
Mr. Henry Smith, of Wolverly, Kidderminster, under 
the supervision of Messrs. Nicholson & Hartrey, of 
Hereford. 

NEW AISLE, ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, GRAVESEND. 
—On the rith ult. a new north aisle was dedicated 
at the Parish Church of St. George, Gravesend. The 
contractor for the work was Mr. W. H. Archer, and 
the architects were Messrs. W. & C. A. Bassett- 
Smith. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BRAMPTON, NEAR CAR- 


on one side represents St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Augustine, and St. Peter Claver ; on the other St. 
John, St. Peter, and St. Paul. A small window to 
the Virgin, and another to St. Aloysius, complete the 
lights of the sanctuarv. The nave is divided from 
chancel and transepts by three arches supported on 
polished granite columas, with moulded bases and 
carved caps, and the chancel from the transepts by 
three arches on each side. The tower and spire is 
placed in the centre of the northern gable, and is 
11 ft. square, and 96 ft. high to the cross. The lower 
portion is utilised as a porch, and upper stage as a 
belfrey. Over the porch there are two large lancet 
eget , ; windows. These are surmounted by a cut stone 
LISLE.—During the past six months considerable ' traceried rose window, and a large arch is provided 
additions and improvements have been made to the between the tower and nave, so that these windows 
Presbyterian Church at Brampton under the super- ''are visible from the interior of the chapel. The 
vision of Mr. T. Taylor Scott, architect, of Carlisle, plans were prepared by Mr. D. J. Coakley, architect, 
and the building has just been re-opened. The Cork, under whose supervision the works were 
work has been carried out by the following con-! carried out.. The builder is Mr. Scully, Cork, and the 
tractors, all of Brampton, viz.:—Messrs. A. & P.! stained-glass was made by Mr. Watson, of Youghal. 
Routledge, builders; Mr. William Edger, joiner ; | SCHOOLS, PEEL, ISLE OF MAN.—Acting under 
Messrs. Penfold & Son, painters and decorators; the instructions of the Clothworkers’ Company, 
Mr. Thomas Gash, plumber ; Mr. Barker, plasterer ;, Mr. T. W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead, is en- 
and Mr. Musgrave, slater. gaged upon a scheme of educational buildings, &c., 
RESTORATION OF BRECHIN CATHEDRAL.—Mr. | to be carried out in Peel, Isle of Man, in connexion 
John Honeyman, Glasgow, has prepared plans for | with Christian’s endowed schools. The scheme will 
the proposed restoration of Brechin Cathedral. The include new elementary school buildings, also 
choir will be restored, the aisle walls rebuilt, and schools for secondary education, including Science 
aisles and nave re-roofed: a north porch and small! and Art Departments, navigation, cookery, manual, 
transept on the south erected; while the interior | and other technical classes. Three of the existing 
will be restored by the removal of the north, south, ,; schools are also to be altered and extended, and 
and east galleries, a small gallery being substituted , probably a keeper’s house erected for the whole of 
in the ene Seating accommodation for 900 people the schools. 
is provided, SCHOOLS, LLANGATTOCK.—The Llangattock Na- 
MEMORIAL CHURCH, SPRINGBURN, GLASGOW.— tional Schools, near Crickhowell, ate reopened 
The new Ferguson Memorial Church, situated ' recently, after having being closed for repairs and 
in Palmero-street, Springburn, was opened on the ‘alterations. The architect was Mr. Baldwin, 
18th ult. The new church is in Gothic style, ac-| Brecon, and the contractors Messrs. T. Jones & 
commodation being provided for 350 sitters. The, Sons, Llangattock. 
architect was Mr. J. M‘Kellar, and the contractors VOLUNTARY SCHOOL, SWAYTHLING, HANTS.— 
were :—Mason work, Mr. J. Collier; joiner work, |The foundation stone has just been laid of new 
Messrs. Dick & Benzie; slater work, Messrs. J. | voluntary schools, Swaythling. The new school is 
M‘Ouat & Sons; plumber work, Mr. J. Barrie; intended to accommodate 150 children, and will be 
plasterer, Mr. D. M‘Gilivray; heating, Messrs. , used for infants, provision being made for the erec- 
M Cormick & Co. tion of larger schools later on. The infants’ school 
CHURCH, Gov AN, GLascow.—On the 18th ult. ! will include one large room, class-room, and cloak- 
the foundation stone was laid of Saint Kenneth ' room, and will be built of red brick. The architect 
Church—a new church which is being erected at is Mr. H. J. Weston, of Southampton, and the 
the corner of Katherine Drive and Hutton Drive, | builders are Messrs. Dyer & Sons. 
Holmfauldhead, Govan. It will accommodate 800 ALEXANDRA THEATRE, STOKE NEWINGTON.— 
people, and there will be a hall constructed to seat | The latest addition to the suburban theatres is that 
300, as well as smaller halls, committee rooms, | nearing completion in the Stoke Newington-road. 
vestry, &c. The plan, which is according to the ; The “ Alexandra,” erected for Mr. F. W. Purcell, is 
model designed by the architect, Mr. Macgregor | from the designs of Mr. Frank Matcham. The site 
Chalmers, comprises a nave, with one side aisle, in | is an almost isolated one, thus giving an opportunity 
which is the only gallery ; a chancel for the choir | of providing more than the ordinary number of 
and communion table, a side chapel, and an organ | exits. A unique feature of the building is that the 
chamber. The interior will be finished in stone, the | upper circle is raised at the back of the dress circle, 
a be of open dressed timber, and the halls; thus forming a corridor with entrance at the sides 
ae econ red pressed brick. The con-/and centre of the dress circle. The pit is on the 
ee oro — Calderwood, mason; John} street level and there is also a commodious gallery. 
. om oon : ng a & A eer ; M‘Ouat Each part of the house has a separate entrance and 
senna ers ; anc Norman Macdougal, glazier. an additional exit. The staircases and corridors 
= CHURCH, GLASGOW -—On the 18th ult. the are fireproof and all doors are fitted with alarm exit 
memorial stone of the new Chalmers Free Church, ! bolts. Large well-ventilated saloons and retiring 
which is being erected at the junction of Cavendish- ‘rooms, heated with hot water, are provided for 
— and Pollokshaws-road, was laid by Mr. David ' each part of the house. Hydrants abound in con- 
M‘Lean. The new church fronts Pollokshaws-road ' venient positions, and there is an asbestos and water 
with class-rooms and hall in a separate building a curtain provided to the procenium, forming a fire- 














proof division between the stage and the auditorium:. 
The auditorium is decorated from the architect's 
designs, by Messrs. Dejong & Co., in Elizabethan’ 
style. The electric lighting is by Messrs. Barclay & 
Co., under the superintendence of Mr..Wewing- 
Bowles. The principal frontageyfe, in red brick 
ton-road is of abel’ ” 

with stone~GLASGow.—Externally, the buildings 
..ttn contained the old Scotia Music Hall have 
undergone little alteration in the reconstruction 
which has been going on for some months past, but 
the internal arrangements have been very much: 
altered. Throughout, there is seating accommoda- 
tion for about 2,300. The circle and stalls are: 
entered by an entrance r1oft. wide, leading from 
Stockwell-street, and the other parts of the house 
are entered from the side street. Two exits are pro-- 
vided for each tier of seats, and refreshment rooms 
are provided for each floor. The dome roof which 
covered the entire hall has been preserved by the: 
architect, but about a dozen iron columns which 
supported it have been removed, and it is carried’ 
instead on iron trusses springing from the walls. 
An installation of electric light has been fitted by 
Messrs. Claud Hamilton, Limited. The plastic 
decorations are by A. R. Dean, Limited, of Birming- 
ham. Mr. William Hope and Mr. J. C. Maxwell are 
the architects. The finishing and upholstery are by 
Mr. S. S. Dawson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The ofa 
stage has been brought forward some 12 ft., and 
now gives a space of 42ft. by 8oft. 

THE “ METROPOLITAN ” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
EDGWARE-ROAD.—This hall has been rebuilt from 
plans prepared by Mr. Frank Matcham, and accom- 
modation will be provided for an audience of 2,800. 


"Above the fauteuils, stalls, and pit on the ground 


level is the balcony, and higher still is the gallery, 
which has room for from 800 to goo persons. The: 
decoration of the ceiling of the auditorium includes 
representations of English, Indian, French and. 
Spanish festivals and merry-making, illustrated by 
fifty or sixty life-size figures, painted by Mr. J. M. 
Boekbinder. The stage has been enlarged, and the 
accommodation for artists has been improved. 

St. ANDREW’S FREE CHURCH HALL, AYR.—This 
building, which has just been opened, is attached to: 
the church buildings. The hall is 43 ft. long by 
28 ft. wide and 19 ft. high, and is made to accom- 
modate 250 persons. The contractors were :—Mr.. 
John Milliken, mason work ; the trustees of the late 
William Drinnan, joiner work ; Messrs. Drinnan & 
Murphy, plumber, heating, &c., work; Messrs. 
Leggat & Sons, plaster work ; and Messrs. Bennett 
& Sons, painter work. The architect was Mr. 
William M‘Clelland. 

FREE CHURCH HALL, THORNTON, FIFESHIRE.— 
This hall, which has just been opened, has accom-- 
modation for 210 sittings. The hall has been. 
designed and the work superintended by Mr. William: 
Williamson, jun., architect, Kirkcaldy. 

PROPOSED WORKMEN’S COTTAGES, BASLOW,. 
DERBYSHIRE.—Mr. W. O. E. Meade King, 
M.Inst.C.E., one of the Local Government. Board 
Inspectors, recently held an inquiry at the National. 
School, Baslow, respecting the application of the 
Baslow and Bubnell Urban District Council for 
sanction to borrow 2,000l. for the erection of twelve: 
workmen's cottages. Mr. C. E. Dawson is the: 
architect for the cottages. 

ARCADE, CARDIFF.—An addition to the number of: 
arcades in Cardiff has been made recently in “ The 
Central Arcade,” which runs through from St. Mary-- 
street (not far from the station end) to the Hayes. 
At the entrance are a pair of shops, and within the 
arcade there are twenty-nine shops on the ground. 
floor. Each shop is provided with upper rooms for’ 
storage or show-room purposes, and a set of offices in 
the basement. The general construction of the arcade 
is in local stock brick, carried on iron and steel}: 
columns and girders. Mr. Edwin Seward.was the 
architect, and Messrs. E. Turner & Sons are the 
builders. 

WORKHOUSE, WILLESDEN.—The Board of Guar-- 
dians for Willesden have adopted block plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. Saxon Snell, their architect, for a new. 
workhouse and infirmary in Acton-lane, Harlesden. 
The buildings will occupy about a fifth of the sixty 
acres purchased, and the general scheme is based’ 
upon the lines of the Mitcham workhouse, each 
block being detached from the remainder, with 
space all round for enlargement. The cost, it is 
stated, will exceed 50,000). 

LADIES’ COLLEGE EXTENSION, CHELTENHAM.— 
The new examination hall in connexion: with this 
building will shortly be completed. The work is: 
being carried out from the designs of the architect, 
Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., London, by Messrs. A. C. 
& S. Billings. The total cost of the building, apart 
from the electric light installation, furniture, and 
fittings, will be about 20,000]. The heating is by 
Messrs. Marshall, the electric light. by Mr. A. G. 
Sanders, and the carving by Messrs. Martyn & Son. 
The clerk of works is Mr. Leach. 

REBUILDING OF THE SHERFIELD ATHENZUM.— 
This building is to be rebuilt from the plans of. 
Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs & Flockton. The enlarged 
site includes the present Athenzum and the whole 
of the property up to Messrs. Sorby & Hall's pre- 
mises, with rights of light to Mulberry-street. It Is 
intended to utilise a small part of the ground floor 
towards High-street for sale-shops, with an arcade 
running inta Mulberry-street. The entrance to the 
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sew club will be in the middle of the front, with an 
outer porch, a large inner hall, and a wide staircase. 
To the left there will be two reading-rooms. The 
library is to be on the right, where also is to be the 
ladies’ department, comprising, in addition to a 
veading-room, a dining-room and lavatory. The 
whole of the first floor is to be devoted to the 
principal rooms of theclub. The dining-room will 
be at one end of a corridor, with windows into 
George-street and Mulberry-street. This will be 
42 ft. by 27 ft., and 14 ft. high. At the High-street 
end of the corridor is to be a billiard-room to 
accommodate two tables. Other rooms opening out 
of the corridor will be a smoke-room, a private 
dining-room, and a card and chess room. Opening 
from the principal staircase will be two dressing- 
rooms and a bath-room for the use of the members. 
The kitchens will be on the second floor, where also 
will be the steward’s department, and accommoda- 
tion for the servants. An additional story will be 
erected at the back for the use of the men servants, 
andasa laundry. The building is to be of brick, 
with stone dressing. The total cost, including fur- 
nishing, is likely to be about 10,000l. 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES, SCUNTHORPE. — The 
Scunthorpe Co-operative Society have just opened 
an extension of their business premises on the 
Winterton-road. The new buildings have been 
erected at a cost of 1,000/. The premises are heated 
by Mr. Metcalfe, of Doncaster. The architect has 
been Mr. F. W. Masters, of Doncaster, and the con- 
tractor was Mr. J. Close, of Scunthorpe. 

TEMPLE MISSION-ROOM, BRISTOL.—The new 
mission-room of Temple or Holy Cross Church has 
been designed by Mr. W. V. Gough. The building 
has been built of brick, and the block comprises a 
hall to accommodate about 300 people, with a re- 
tiring-room attached. There are two class-rooms. 
Beside the large hall is a residence for the caretaker. 
The building is in the Gothic style, and is faced 
with brick inside, whilst the traceried windows are 
filled in with ornamental glass. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, LEE Mount, HALIFAx. 
—A new Conservative Club has just been bu_ at 
Lee Mount. Mr. J. F. Walsh, architect, of Halifax, 
was entrusted with the preparation of plans. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the natural fall of the ground 
to form a lower floor level to Campbell-street. This 
space is occupied bya caretaker’s house, a public 
entrance to the club-rooms, supper-room, cooking 
kitchen, servery, ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms 
and retiring rooms, heating apparatus, and bath- 
room for the use of the members. The assembly- 
Kall is approached by .a wide flight of steps 
from the lower level, with an extra entrance 
en the north side of the room, and also from 
the club premises. The assembly hall is 36 ft. 
by 68 ft., and provides sitting accommodation 
for over 500 people. The supper-room is 25 ft. 
by 36 ft., and there is accommodation for up- 
wards of 100 people. Theclub entrance is in the 
centre of the site in Wheatley-lane. The club 
premises proper consist of a reading-room, 30 ft. by 
20 ft. ; a committee-room, and a bar on the ground 
floor. On the first floor there is a three-table 
villiard-room, a games’-room, with lavatories and 
conveniences. There is a hall and vestibule at the 
members’ entrance. 

HALL, HIGHER BEBINGTON, CHESHIRE.—The 
Victoria-hall, which has been erected as a reading 
and recreation room for the villagers of Higher 
Bebington, was opened on the 2oth ult. The 
present accommodation provided consists of two 
<lass-rooms for technical instruction, entrance-hall, 
and the hall, which latter affords accommodation 
for some 350 seats and a stage. The present building 
has been carried out at a cost of about 1,400l., and 
it is so planned that a future extension in the shape 
of class-rooms, retiring rooms, and caretaker’s rooms 
may be added. The general contractors’ work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Lee & Son, of Higher 
Rebington, under the direction and from the designs 
of Mr. Charles E. Deacon, architect. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN AUCHTERARDER.—The 
building trade of Auchterarder is at present in a 
very animated condition, many new buildings being 
in progress as well as additions to existing buildings. 
The Railway Hotel, which was burned down a few 
months ago, has now been thoroughly gutted and 
enlarged. The following are the contractors :— 
Mason work, P. Anderson, Auchterarder ; joiner 
work, Mr. M‘Gregor, Blackford; plumber work, 
Frew & Sons, Perth ; plasterer work, John M‘Kay & 
‘Son, Perth ; slater, Mr. James Buchan, Perth. The 
plans were prepared and the work is being carried 
out by Mr. J. Smart, architect, Perth. Another 
building in course of erection is a double villa for 
-ex-Provost Hally. The contractors are :—Mason, 
Mr. P. Anderson ; joiner, Mr, James Martin ; slater, 
Mr. A. Dewar ; plasterer, Mr. R. Hobson—all of 
Auchterarder ; plumber, Mr. James MacLeish, 
Perth. The plans were prepared and the whole 
‘work is being carried out under the supervision of 
the same architect. 

NEW POST-OFFICE, LISKEARD.—A new post- 
Office has just been opened at Liskeard. The archi- 
‘tect was Mr. J. Sansom, of Liskeard, and the con- 
ae were Messrs. Hobbs & Bartlett, of Rilla 

ill. 

CHOIR STALLS, PARISH CHURCH, Lypp.—In the 
chancel of this church new choir stalls have been 
placed. The stalls are of oak, upon oak platforms. 
They include also seats for the clergy and prayer 


desks. The old fourteenth-century finials which 
adorned the chancel stalls of that period have been 
used. At the Reformation, or possibly later, these 
finials were removed and served to decorate the 
old pews of the Bailiff, Jurats, and Freemen of 
Lydd. They are richly ornamented with old gold 
and crimson colouring. Upon the reseating of the 
church in 1887, at the suggestion of the Honorary 
Secretary, the finials were reserved by the architect, 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, to be possibly some day 
replaced in their original position. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Thompson, of Peter- 
borough, under the direction and from the plans of 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott.—Kentish Express. 

PROPOSED CASUAL WARDS, CROYDON.—The 
Croydon Board of Guardians are proposing to erect 
new casual wards on the cell system, from the pians 
ot their Surveyor, Mr. F. West of Croydon. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, DORCHESTER.—New offices 
and stores have been erected in St. Thomas-street, 
Dorchester, for Messrs. J. Groves & Sons, Limited. 
The contract for the new building was carried out 
by the late Mr. A. H. Green, Blandford ; the carving 
by Messrs. H. Hems & Sons, Exeter ; and the archi- 
tects were Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, of Weymouth 
and Westminster, S.W. 

ALTERATIONS, &C., TO THE ROYAL HOTEL, 
BRADFORD.—The Royal Hotel in Darley-street, 
Bradford, has been remodelled and redecorated. 
The improvements to the hotel have been carried 
out by the following firms, acting under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. J. Ledingham, architect, the original 
designer of the building :—Messrs. Christopher 
Pratt & Sons, Bradford ; Messrs. Lund & Reynolds, 
Keighley ; Messrs. Maple & Co., London ; Messrs. 
Alfred Whitehead & Co., Leeds; Messrs. Edmond- 
sonand R. Bennett, Manchester ; Messrs. R. Turpin 
& Co., London ; and Mr. G. A. Steinthal, Bradford. 
Mr. S. Hull has acted as clerk of works. 

HOUSE FOR THE SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN THE EVAN- 
GELIST, DARTMOUTH-STREET, WESTMINSTER.—We 
learn that the Cowley Fathers intend to open in West- 
minstera branch house of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, and that they have bought four 
houses in Dartmouth-street. Their new buildings, 
designed by Mr. Henry Wilson, of Gray’s Inn- 
square, and estimated to cost ~9,000/., excluding 
furniture and chapel fittings, will comprise a mis- 
sion chapel, having a separate entrance and a capa- 
city for 140 persons, cells, refectory, library, and 
another small private chapel. 

BUILDING TRADE, EDINBURGH.—The building 
trade has been very busy during the year. Masters 
and men were alike fortunate in that the spring was 
generally an “open” one, and, save for the delay 
caused for a few weeks by the strike of the masons 
for an eight hours’ day, work has gone on without 
interruption. The result of the strike was a con- 
cession of the men’s demand. According to the 
agreement, the eight hours’ day should begin on 
February 15, 1898, but as yet nothing has been done 
regarding the inauguration of the new system. 
When the demand was granted, the men were 
earning 1o$d. and rod. an hour ; since then, in most 
places, the pay has been reduced to the standard 
rate, 94d. Besides, the masters have lately pur- 
chased machinery to do stone sawing and dressing 
equal, it is said, to a displacement of 200 men. The 
consequence is that in some quarters it is expected 
that the men, seeing the demand for their labour is 
less and that their rate of pay is reduced, will not 
insist on an eight hours’ day, but will prefer to 
work nine hours, as now, in order that their weekly 
wage may be more than it would be if the shorter 
day were in operation. Besides the large number of 
tenements, villas, and continuous self-contained 
houses erected, a considerable amount of public 
work has been done in connexion with the Waverley 
Station and North Bridge, and new North British 
Railway offices, the reconstruction of the Royal 
British Hotel, the foundations of the North British 
Railway Company’s Hotel, additions to the electric 
light station, large works at Carson-street, the 
building of new premises for several assurance offices 
in St. Andrew-square, the erection of cable-power 
stations at Tollcross and Shrubhill, additions to the 
Advocates’ Library, a new laundry at the Royal 
Infirmary, police stations at the Pleasance and at 
Croft-an-Righ, the public shelter and golf green- 
keeper’s houses on the Braid Hills, and preliminary 
work for the extension of the Municipal Buildings. 
The briskness among masons and joiners has, of 
course, been shared by the allied trades—plasterers, 
plumbers, gasfitters, &c., and what with this building 
boom and the great amount of out-door labour re- 
quired at the Waverley Station and the cabling of 
the tramways, the unskilled labouring class has also 
enjoyed a large share of the year’s prosperity. 
Electrical engineers have also been very busy. The 
extent of the work for last year may be appraised 
from the number of warrants, &c., granted in the 
Dean of Guild Court. These numbered 916, which 
is a great increase over any year during the last five 
years. They represented go villas, 120 self-contained 
houses, 194 tenements with 138 shops, and 2,183 
dwelling-houses, 182 public and other buildings, 
and 319 alterations. As to the prospects for next 
year, there is ithe City Hospital at Colinton Mains, 
not yet above the level of the ground, the new City 
Chambers, the extra pavilion at the Royal Infirmary, 
the North British Railway Company’s Hotel,| and 





prohably a new central station for the Fire Brigade. 


1 Scotsman. 


BUILDING IN BARRY, GLAMORGAN.—At a recen £ 
meeting of the Public Works Committee of th® 
Barry District Council, a large number of pians o 
additional houses and shops were received, and 
those found on examination to be in accordance 
with the by-laws were ordered to be passed. These 
included additions to the Barry Intermediate 
Schools ; nineteen houses at Gaen-street and Lewis- 
street, Barry ; thirty-six cottages for the Pencoitre 
Building Company ; twelve houses at Palmerstown- 
road; and four shops in Holton-road.—The Sur- 
veyor (Mr. J. C. Pardoe) was empowered to engage 
additional assistance, inasmuch as he had now plans 
in preparation for the proposed swimming baths 
and parks, smallpox hospital, and infectious diseases 
hospital respectively, besides the ordinary work of 
the department. Amended plans of the fire-engine 
station to be built at Barry Dock were submitted by 
the Surveyor. Without entering into a discussion 
upon their merits, the committee decided to refer 
them to a sub-committee to consider the various 
details. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWAGE SCHEME FOR GOLCAR AND LINTHWAITE. 
—At the Golcar Urban District Council Room on 
the 21st ult., Mr. Herbert H. Law, Local Govern- 
ment Inspector, held an inquiry into an application 
by the Urban District Councils of Golcar and Linth- 
waite for sanction to borrow 12,148/. for sewerage 
works, and 24,000/. for sewage disposal works.—Mr. 
J. H. Hanson, C.E., gave evidence in support of the 
scheme. 

SEWAGE WorRKS, HEYwoop.—On the 18th ult. 
the new sewage purification works at Botany Bay, 
which have been constructed by the Heywood Cor- 
poration, were opened by the Mayor. In a 
description of the works the engineer, Mr. James 
Diggle, states that the total cost of the works to 
date, exclusive of land purchases and the culverting 
of Wrigley brook, would be 34,182/. 17s. 2d. The 
general contract for the builders’ portion of the 
works was let to Messrs. Townsend, Watson, & 
Gates, of Sheffield, in July, 1894, and the remaining 
contracts were given out as follows :—Phcenix 
Foundry Company, Derby, steel girder bridge, 
viaduct, iron and steel work; Goddard, Massey, & 
Warner, Nottingham, pressing plant and machinery; 
C. E. Firmstone & Brothers, Stourbridge, iron pipes ; 
Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Staveley, iron 
pipes; S. S. Stott & Company, Haslingden, 
screening apparatus, water-wheel, iron staircase, 
&c.; John Wolstenholme, Radcliffe, penstocks ; 
and Glenfield Company, Kilmarnock, valves. The 
main outfall sewer is constructed of brick, egg-shaped, 
and is 4ft. 6in. high by 3 ft. wide, and the outfall 
tower and house are situated on the southerly side of 
the approach road, near to Peel-lane. It contains 
the necessary appliances for intercepting the sewage 
from the main outfall sewer and for conveying the 
same to the works by means of an adjustable cast- 
iron leap weir arrangement, 8 ft. long and 2 ft. wide. 
The tower is “oval” shaped, 16ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 
and has a total depth of 35ft. It is constructed 
with bricks set in cement, the walls being faced with 
Staffordshire blue bricks, and 3ft. thick at the 
bottom. The main outfall sewer discharges its 
entire contents into this tower, and the sewage 
passes through a screening and raking apparatus 
driven by means of a ¥% nominal h. p. vertical 
gas engine, which is fixed in the house erected 
upon the top of the tower. The screen is 
8ft. wide by 6ft. deep, and is fixed near to the 
bottom of the tower on a level with the invert 
of the outfall sewer, at an angle of 60deg. A 
36-in. cast-iron main outfall sewer commences in 
the outfall tower, and is laid under the approach 
road to the steel girder bridge. The sewer is thence 
continued across the river Roch, and the steel via- 
duct, by means of strong steel straps, supported 
from the underside of the steel girder bridge and 
viaduct, and terminates in a pipe which discharges 
as required upon the water-wheel, or in the screening 
chambers at the end of the viaduct. The approach 
road is formed and paved upon a ballast foundation 
with 7-in. grit setts, the joints being grouted with oil 
and pitch, and the road has a gradient of I in 18, 
with footpaths 4 ft. wide on either side. The steel 
girder bridge crosses the river Roch at ar elevation 
of 26 ft. above the level of the river, is 24 ft. wide, 
and has a span of 80 ft. 9 in. The bridge is sup- 
ported upon stone piers erected on either side of the 
river, with concrete foundations. The steel viaduct 
is 245 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 17 ft. 6 in. above the 
surface of the ground, and is supported upon steel 
columns with wird bracings. The road over the 
viaduct is paved with wood blocks laid on concrete, 
and the space under the viaduct is utilised for sludge- 
pressing purposes, stores, and workmen’s room. 
The precipitation tanks are six in number, each 75 ft. 
long, 30 ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep, containing in the 
whole 675,000 gals., or about one day’s dry weather 
flow of sewage. The tanks can be worked upon 
the quiescent or continuous flow system, but it is 
proposed to adopt the latter. The necessary pen- 
stocks, floating arms, &c., have been fixed, and pro- 
vision made for passing the sludge direct from the 
tanks into a culvert, and from thence.into a sludge- 
well constructed under the engine-house. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for passing the precipi- 
tated effluent direct from the tanks upon the land, 








or to the artificial filters as required. The filters are 
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twelve in number, each 60 ft.g in. long, 16 ft. 4% in. 
wide, 6 ft. deep. The filtering medium is 4 ft. 3 in. 
deep, and consists of coke, engine ashes, and sand. 

SEWAGE PURIFICATION WORKS, LOANHEAD, 
EDINBURGH.—The new sewage purification works 
of the burgh of Loanhead were opened on the 16th ult. 
During the proceedings, Mr. A. W. Belfrage, C.E., 
Edinburgh, gave an explanation of the undertaking. 
He stated that formerly the drainage from Loanhead 
flowed into the May and Wading burns, but objec- 
tions were raised, and the Commissioners consulted 
his firm, who advised them to adopt the international 
system of purification by precipitation and filtration, 
which has been carried out. Owing to the situation 
of Loanhead, it was necessary to have two different 
outlets, and this necessitated two sets of tanks, &c. 
New pipe sewers have been laid throughout the 
whole of the burgh, the old sewers being retained 
for road and surface water, which is not taken into 
the new system, but is discharged into the burns, as 
formerly. The works have been carried out at a 
cost of about 4,000l. 

STONEHAVEN WATERWORKS EXTENSION.—At a 
special meeting of the Stonehaven Burgh Commis- 
sioners recently, offers were submitted for an exten- 
sion of the water and sewerage works, when the 
lowest estimate, by Mr. William Smith, jun., builder, 
Stonehaven, amounting to 1,3771. 6s., was accepted. 
The larger proportion of the work consists of a 
low service reservoir, situated within the burgh, in a 
retired piece of land lyiug between the Slug-road 
and the Station-road. The reservoir is to be built 
of concrete, and will contain 164,000 gallons of 
water. The engineers for the works are Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, Aberdeen. 

SEWAGE WORKS FOR URMSTON AND FLIXTON.— 
Colonel W. Langston Coke, Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, opened an inquiry at Urmston, 
on the 2Ist ult., with reference to the application 
of the Urmston District Council to borrow 2,27ol. 
for works of sewage disposal. The Barton Rural 
District Council also sought, on behalf of the parish 
of Flixton, to borrow 1,130/. for a similar purpose. 
Mr. C. C. Hooley, surveyor, who explained the 
nature of the works, said that the sewage farm for 
the joint drainage district of Flixton and Urmston 
was situate in the former parish, and the sewage 
was treated by filtration. The district was very 
flat. There was only one manufactory in the dis- 
trict, and there was no effluent from breweries or 
dye-works to be treated on the sewage-farm. The 
effluent from the farm, after being diluted, weuld be 
discharged into the Ship Canal There was no 
opposition, and the Inspector afterwards visited the 
sewage farm. 

PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE AT HADDINGTON.—At a 
meeting of the Town Council held on the 2oth ult. 
plans were submitted from Sir William Arrol of a 
proposed new bridge over the Tyne at Haddington. 
The bridge is estimated to cost 7,500/., exclusive of 
approaches. 


i en 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, BYFIELD CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE.—A new stained glass window, replacing the 
remaining plain glass window in what is known as 
the Trafford aisle in Byfield parish church, has just 
been put in. The window consists of three lights. 
The left-hand light contains the figure of the Apostle 
St. Thomas ; the centre light represents St. Ann, 
attended by the Virgin Mary; the right-hand light 
is a figure of !St. George and the Dragon ; while the 
small figure above the centre light, filling the top 
portion of the window, is emblematical of the Lord 
in Glory. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Kemp. 

WINDOW, KIDDERMINSTER PARISH CHURCH.— 
On the 22nd ult. a special service was held at the 
Parish Church, Kidderminster, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the restoration of the building, 
and to dedicate the memorial windows to the 
memory of the late Bishop Claughton. The memo- 
rial windows are the work of Messrs. Hardman & 
Co.,.of Birmingham. All the clearstory windows 
have been filled with stained glass, the series repre- 
senting the canticle “The Benedicite.” In each 
light is the figure of an angel holding an emblem of 
the “works of the Lord.” 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—M. Alfred Normand, Member of the 
Institute, has just been elected President of the 
Société Centrale des Architects, for three years. 
MM.. Etienne and Duchatelet have been elected 
Vice- Presidents ; MM. Lalanne and Corroyer, 
Censeurs ; MM. Raulin, Wallon, Bonnier, A. Hermant, 
Charles Garnier, Yvon, and Roux, Members of 
Council ; MM. Boileau, Poupinel, and George, 
Secretaries ; M. Bartaumieux, Secretary; and M. 
Frantz Jourdain, Keeper of the Records. The 
Ministre de I'Intérieur has just returned with a good 
report of the metropolitan railway, which will be 
officially submitted to the Conseil d’Etat in a few 
days.——The municipality of Saint Quentin is about 
to rebuild the Ferragus Palace, which is con- 
nected with the Mairie, the Museum, Library, 
and Palais de Justice. This work, which is 
quite necessary owing to the age of the building, 
has been the object of a public competition, and will 
cost about 2,320,000 francs. M. Roy, architect, 











has been commissioned by the Government to carry 
out the restoration of the Church of St. Léonard 
(Haute vienne). This building, which is classed 
amongst the monuments historiques, is one of the 
most interesting churches in the centre of France. 
It dates from the twelfth century, and has already 
been several times restored—in the thirteenth 
century and in 1484. It is built on a curious crypt, 
containing fourteenth century statues, a fine bas- 
relief in alabaster, and is surmounted by a beau- 
tiful Romanesque clock tower. The work of restora- 
tion is estimated at about 90,000 francs.——M. 
Laloux has been elected architect of the future Gare 
d’Orleans on the Quay d’Orsay.——The Conseil 
General de la Seine has adopted the principle of 
having an annual competition, open to all architects, 
for the building of dwelling-houses which shall con- 
tain the best sanitary and hygienic conditions at 
a moderate price —-—-MM. Vaudremer and Dieula- 
foy have presented a design for a Palace for the 1g00 
Exhibition, to the Commissariat General of Persia, 
which has been accepted. As the Builder has 
announced, the Couseil General dela Seinehas voted the 
opening of acompetition for the decoration of the Salle 
des Fétes at the new Mairie at Vincennes. Thecempe- 
titors are to confine themselves to views taken in the 
neighbourhood of Vincennes. The Council has also 
commissioned M. Henri Dupray to paint two large 
historical compositions for the grand staircase in the 
same _ building. There has just been a solemn 
inauguration of the Cathedral of Tunis. The build- 
ing, which is of white marble, is by M. Bonnet, 
architect, of Toulouse, and is situated on the beauti- 
ful promenade facing the Residency. 

ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRIA DuRING 1897.— 
Austria has been curiously inactive during the past 
year, as far as large public works are concerned ; but, 
on the other hand, numerous schemes, both for public 
buildings and general works, have been under con- 
sideration, and the coming year will probably see a 
strong revival in the building trade. The only piece 
of architecture of considerable importance which has 
progressed materially during the past twelve months 
is the great Palace for the Emperor, which is now 
nearing completion. It will form part of the old 
Hofburg, and stands opposite the Imperial Museums. 
The Castle was part of Semper’s great scheme for the 
improvement of Vienna, but was designed by the late 
Baron Hasenauer. On his death, Messrs. Hofer & 
Gruber carried on the work, and at present, on Herr 
Gruber’s resignation, the building is being completed 
by Herr Hofer. Of civil engineering work, the regu- 
lation of the waterways at Vienna, and the construc- 
tion of the new metropolitan railway, are certainly 
the most important in hand, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made with these, in spite of the 
damage which was done during the year by aserious 
flood. Of other public buildings, we can only record 
that the number of town halls and theatres for pro- 
vincial centres has been on the increase, but none 
of these call for any special remark. The coming 
year is to see the Jubilee of the Emperor of Austria, 
and in connexion with this there is to be a large ex- 
hibition in the park, which will practically be partly 
an industrial and partly a common welfare exhibi- 
tion. There is also considerable talk of a monu- 
ment to the Emperor, and various schemes for some 
street improvements in the inner City to mark the 
event. 

GERMANY.—The subjects for the annual com- 
petition for civil engineers, arranged under the 
auspices of the “Architekten Verein” at Berlin, will 
be a scheme to remodel the canals of Berlin, and a 
design for a large central station at Leipzic. A 
bust of the well-known architect Schlueter has been 
placed in the vestibule of the Old Museum at Berlin, 
and was unveiled with some ceremony last month. 
The sculptor is Professor Wiese. In the evening 
Herr Wallé gave a lecture on Schlueter’s work, and 
an exhibition of his drawings was opened.——The 
Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung contains a report on 
the progress made with the frescoes and sculpture 
works in the Berlin Houses of Parliament, which 
seem to be very satisfactory. A large number of 
artists have been employed on the work.——A travel- 
ling studentship in memory of Gottfried Semper has 
just been given by the Municipality of Dresden, and 
the competition for this “Stipendium” will be held 
under the auspices of the Municipality, who will be 
advised by assessors. The candidates must be 
Germans, and must have studied for some time at 
Dresden. The value of the studentship is 80/——A 
new prison has recently been completed at Karlsruhe. 
It has the distinction of considerable architectural 
pretensions, and atfords accommodation for 124 
prisoners. Its cost only slightly exceeded 25,000/. 
The competition for the design for a new Town 
Hall at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, was decided 
in favour of a design by Messrs. Reinhardt & 
Suessenguth, of that town, whilst the second 
premium was given to Messrs. Zaar & Vahl, of 
Berlin. There were no less than fifty-two candi- 
dates, the designs being: of a high average, and 
the planning of the premiated designs is particularly 
clear, for a somewhat difficult site. The limited 
competition for a new Town Hallat Dessau has just 
been decided in favour of a design by the same archi- 
tects. There were thirteen invited competitors, and 
the assessors were Professors Ende & Wallot. The 
Town Hall had already been the subject of a 
general competition. The successful architects have 
the reputation of being Town Hall specialists 




















Of other recent competitions of importance, one has ! 


just been decided for some sculpture on the facade 
of the Town Hall at Karlsruhe. The first premium 
has been accorded to Professor Eyth. It is very 
rare that sculpture decoration for a fagade is decided 
in open competition ; only eleven designs were sent 
in. The Town Hall at Dortmund has _ been 
entirely overhauled, at a cost of about 10,000l., and 
the works are to be completed within two years. 
At Mannheim some large assembly rooms are to: 
be erected, the principal hall being intended to 
accommodate an audience of 800. The Municipality 








are to take the matter in hand, and the expenditure- 





is limited to 50,0001. A new Municipal Library 
and Record Office has been completed at Cologne: 
from the designs of Baurath Heimann. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The partnership between Messrs. Wimperis &. 
Arber, architects, of 25, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 
has been dissolved as from June 1 last ; the practice: 
will be carried on at the same address by Mr. W. H- 
Arber, the member of the late firm, who has pur- 
chased Mr. W. H. Wimperis’s interest in the prac- 
tice.——-Mr. W. E. Davis, quantity surveyor, has. 
removed from Falcon-court to 13, John-street., 
Adelphi, W.C.——Mr. William Hunt, architect and 
surveyor, has removed from 5, York-buildings, 
Duke-street, Adelphi, to Donington House, Norfolk- 
street, Strand. 

BOLTON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The: 
annnal dinner under the auspices of the Bolton 
Master Builders’ Association took place on the 16th. 
ult. at the Swan Hotel, about seventy gentlemen 
being present. Mr. J. H. Marsden, President of the- 
Association, occupied the chair. The loyal and 
‘patriotic toasts having been honoured, Mr. Amos. 
Atherton proposed “The National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain” and “The: 
Lancashire Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers.” He referred to what took place at the: 
Bristol Conference, which he attended as a repre- 
sentative from Bolton, and said it was shown during, 
the proceedings that it was necessary apprentices 
should attend technical schools, and that the masters. 
in those schools should be as practical as possible. 
By attending to these points it was contended that 
they would get a better class of workmen than at 
present. The conference was doing all it could to. 
get federations of employers in all the shires of 
England. Mr. W. Townson, in responding, first 
referred to the expected settlement of the engineers’ 
dispute, and said that the way the masters in that 
industry had met the men and managed the strike: 
was an object lesson to employers in other branches. 
of trade. He went on to say that those present 
knew very well how they were harassed by inferior 
workmen who were members of the trades unions, 
and how they were harassed by legislative enact- 
ments. The need of these federated associations 
was evident to those who paid any attention to the 
matter. As they were aware, a Bill had been 
recently passed into law called “The Workman's. 
Compensation Act,” but he was rather inclined to: 
the opinion that most of them thought very little: 
about it. It would, however, prove no light matter 
to them, as they would find out w!.en it came into. 
force at the end of June next. As an illustration of 
the meaning and scope of the Act, he mentioned that 
if they had a building in the course of erection which. 
was over 30 ft. high, and a brick fell upon a work- 
man they were liable to pay compensation, but if 
the structure was 30 ft. or under they were not 
liable. This seemed absurd and ridiculous to him. 
To insure himself against the risks before him it 
would cost 1/. or 30s. a week. Hethought it would 
be much better if trade unions directed their atten- 
tion to making the workmen better fitted for their 
employment. Mr. J. Ormrod proposed “ The Bolton: 
Master Builders’ Association,” coupling with it the 
names of the officers, making special reference to 
the services rendered by their secretary, Mr.. 
Briscoe. The chairman said that they must con- 
gratulate themselves that during the year there had 
been no serious disputes with the men in Bolton, 
whilst trade had been fairly good. He regretted 
the fact that the master painters had left them and! 
formed themselves into a branch of the National 
Master Painters, this, in his opinion, being a mistake 
on the part of the master painters of the town. 
Mr. F. W. Briscoe also responded. Mr. John. 
Dickinson gave “The Mayor and Corporation of 
Bolton and Local Governing Bodies.” Mr. Coun- 
cillor Maginnis and Councillor Higson responded. 
The other toasts included “The Building and 
General Trade of Bolton,” and “The President and. 
Officers of the Bolton Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion.” 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD.—An ordinary 
meeting of the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylun» 
District was held at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, on the 18th ult., Sir Edwin Galsworthy,. 
the Chairman of the Board, presiding. The Works. 
Committee presented plans of the chief office build- 
ings to be erected on the Embankment site, and the: 
architect’s descriptive report. The architect's rough 
estimate of the cost of the new chief office build- 
ings, including foundations and detached ventilating. 
tower for the railway tunnel opposite, was 49,543/. 





The Committee recommended that the plans, which 
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have been prepared by Mr. E. T. Hall, architect, be 
approved and adopted, and forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for their formal sanction under 
seal. The recommendation was agreed to, and it 
was resolved to apply to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order authorising the 
expenditure of 40,000/. in respect of the erection of 
the new chief office buildings, and empowering the 
Managers to raise the amount on loan. 

GLASGOW ARCHZ:OLOGICAL SOCIETY.—A meet- 
ing of the members of Glasgow Archzological 
Society was held on the 16th ult., Mr. John Honey- 
man presiding. Mr. T. L. Watson read a paper on 
“The Vaulting of the Lower Church of Glasgow 
Cathedral.” He said that the purpose of his paper 
was to show that the design of the lower church 
was not of one period, but of several. The middle 
compartment was later than the aisles, and there 
was evidence that this part of the work was delayed 
in order to ;facilitate the completion of the Cathe- 
dral. When it came to be carried out as the 
Cathedral approached completion the original design 
was abandoned or modified, or a new plan adopted. 
The evidence of these facts was to be found in the 
mouldings, which indicated a considerable advance 
in the style of architecture. It was also to be 
found in the general design followed, which was 
decidedly later than that of the aisles, and the last 
evidence of it was in the springer stones of the 
vaulting, where it could be distinctly seen that the 
old plan was abandoned, and a new design en- 
grafted on old pillars. The respective dates of the 
period of construction were :—South-west compart- 
ment, I190-1220; lower aisles, 1230-1240; upper 
aisles, 1240-1250; middle compartment, 1256-1260 ; 
and the vaulting over the stairs, east end, 1260- 
1300.—Glasgow Herald. 

GLASGOW CORPORATION AND AMERICAN PIPES.— 
At a recent meeting of Glasgow Corporation, 
Counciller Shearer called attention to the fact that 
on a contract for water-pipes an American firm’s 
offer was lower by 735/. than any other. Glasgow 
at one time was the centre of this industry, and 
twenty years ago hundreds of thousands of tons of 
pipes were sent away annually. Now only abouta 
quarter of that quantity was sent—Mr. P. G. 
Stewart asked if the committee had information as 
to the part convict labour played in the production 
of the American pipes.—Mr. Osborne (the convener) 
said it was alleged the iron was prepared by con- 
victs, but the committee had no information.—Mr. 
Shearer said the American offer was for 12 ft. pipes, 
while the Corporation asked for 9 ft. pipes.—Mr. 
Stevenson pointed out that 12 ft. pipes were dearer 
to produce and more economical to use.—Bailie 
King remarked that there were a great many condi- 
tions with which the American. firm could not 
comply. Here the inspectors knew exactly the 
component brands of iron with which the pipes 
were produced, and flaws could be detected. They 
could not test the American pipes in the same way 
until they came here, unless they senta man to 
America.—Mr. Osborne said the committee had not 
accepted the offer of the American firm because it 
was not according to the specification. The minutes 
were adopted. 


NEWPORT BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The annual 


dinner of Newport (Mon.) Master Builders’ 
Association was held recently at the ‘King’s 
Head Hotel.” Councillor G. H. Llewellyn 


{Deputy Mayor) presided. The loyal toasts were 
given from the chair, and duly honoured. Mr. 
Dauncey proposed the “Town and Trade of New- 
port,” and Councillor G. Morgan responded. Mr. 
W. S. Watson then gave the “Architects.” Mr. 
E. A. Lansdowne acknowledged the toast. He 
congratulated the builders on having such an asso- 
ciation. The rules were an excellent set, and the 
clauses had been most useful to him in carrying out 
his professional work. He had had an objection to 
some of them at first, but now he viewed them more 
favourably. Mr. T. Parry proposed “The Building 
Trade.” He said that there were indications that 
the building trade of Newport was in a very 
prosperous state. It was stated at the last anntial 
dinner that plans for some 800 houses had been 
passed during the year, but he thought that number 
had now been exceeded. The rateable value! of the 
town in 1801 was 147/. os. 6d., and now it. was 
320,000l. Mr. J. Linton responded to the “toast. 
He remembered when there were only about five 
builders in the town, but now there were something 
like fifty, and they were all kept employed. , Mr. E. 
Hartley gave “ The Timber and Stone Trades,” and 
Messrs. A. Billingham (Batchelor & Co.), T. Ford 
(Ford & Pickford), and Hayes (Bristol), acknow- 
ledged the toast—Mr. F. R. Bates proposed the 
toast of “The Builders’ Merchants,” and coupled 
With it: the name of Mr. John Davies (Bangor 
Wharf), who replied. Other toasts followed. 

OLD ARCHITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL. — At the 
Liverpool Town Hall recently the second of the 
series of technical lectures, promoted by the Corpo- 
ration, was delivered by Mr. Fred. M. Simpson, 
Professor of Architecture at University College, 
Liverpool, on “Old Architecture in Liverpool.” 
n the course of his paper the lecturer said that the 
term “old architecture” was not intended to signify 
buildings with tumble-down walls, and ceilings 
cracked across the middle. Such a description more 
aptly applied to modern architecture. The term was 
meant to apply to any buildings erected before the 








present century. There was a belief, held by many 
people, that architecture meant profuse and diffuse 
ornaments ; :and there was.a widespread feeling, 
allied to the “penny plain and_ two - pence 
coloured” sentiment, that for a certain sum one 
could get merely a building, and that for a 
further cost one could get architecture. Such 
an idea was, of course, erroneous and, unfor- 
tunately, the impression affected building. The 
result of this was deplorable, for a two-fold 
reason—both practical and sthetical. If the effects 
produced by old buildings were analysed, it would 
be found that they were entirely owing to the good 
proportions of the buildings, and the arrangement 
of wall and window space. Ornament, if judi- 
ciously applied, would add very materially to the 
effect of a building, whereas a too lavish use of it 
generally destroyed the object the architect had in 
view. Proceeding, he said that it was in the region 
of St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool, that many of the 
most striking old houses in the town were to be 
found. Other notable old buildings were to be 
found in Islington and St. Anne-street. The great 
influx of trade in Liverpool at the close of the 
eighteenth century had caused an increase in the 
number of houses in the town, and many of these 
were still in existence. The lecturer then exhibited 
lantern slides of old houses in Seel-street, Kent- 
square, Parliament-street, Duke-street, Hanover- 
street, Dalby-street, Union-street, and Great George’s- 
square, and views of Wavertree Hall, Almshouses in 
Howitt-street, the Blue Coat School, the Cathedral, 
and the Town Hall. He drew attention to the sash- 
bars placed in the windows of the old-fashioned 
houses of later date. The modern window gave no 
more light than the old style window, and was cer- 
tainly not so ettective in appearance. 


PERTH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A meet- 
ing of this Association was held on the 22nd ult., 
when Mr. John Anderson read a paper on “ Dean of 
Guild Court Procedure.” Mr. Young, A.R.I.B.A., 
President, occupied the chair. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—It is stated that the 
Mercers’ Company have voted a contribution of 
1,050/., and that Mr. Peckover, L.L. of the county, 
has given 1,000/. to the School of Medicine and Sur- 
gery rebuilding fund. A report of the Sites Syndi- 
cate is approved whereby the present site of the 
(eld) Anatomical School, with parts of the Patho- 
logical department and the Downing-street sites 
will be devoted to the new buildings in question, 
and the ground lately purchased from Downing 
College will be taken for a Law School, a Botanical 
Department, and a Museum of Local Archeology 
and Ethnology. jIt has been further decided that the 
existing Geological Museum in Cockerell’s (Library) 
buildings and some rooms in Sir G. G. Scott's 
buildings (King’s Old Court) shall be given over for 
purposes of the University library. The Geological 
Museum had its origin in Woodward's bequest of 
his collection of English fossils, supplemented by 
the purchase, in 1729, of his foreign fossils; 
the (old) Anatomical, Zoological, Botanical, and 
Mineralogical Museums were erected, after Salvin’s 
designs, on the site of the former Botanic Garden. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an Examination 
in Practical Sanitary Science, held in Manchester on 
December 17 and 18, Mr. S. Barlow Bennett 
(Manchester) was granted a Certificate in Practical 
Sanitary Science. 

THE CiTy ELECTIONS.—In the election of repre- 
sentatives of City wards on the Court of Common 
Council last week, Mr. T. F. Rider, head of the firm 
of Messrs. Rider & Son, builders, was elected in the 
ward of Cripplegate Within; and Mr. Horace 
Dove, auctioneer and land agent, and son of Mr. 
F. J. Dove, head of the firm of Messrs. Dove Bros., 
was elected in Coleman-street ward. 

RESTORATION OF CHURCHYARD CROSS, ST. 
JouHN’s, CARDIFF.—The restoration of this ancient 
work is to be carried out at a cost of roo/. A por- 
tion of the shaft, base, and part of the foundations 
remains, and the whole of the upper portion of the 
shaft and step will be new, worked out of Portland 
stone. The head of the cross will bear six figures, 
the Crucifixion being represented on one side and 
the Ascension on the other, the whole of which are 
surmounted by a canopy with pinnacles and 
crockets. The design is by Mr. C. B. Fowler, the 
architect under whose supervision the work of 
restoring the tower was carried out. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—A bill has been lodged for 
next Session of Parliament, the preamble of which 
sets out that great difficulty is experienced by 
electric lighting companies and local authorities 
who supply electricity, in providing sufficient 
electrical energy to enable them to meet the de- 
mands of consumers at certain times of the day, 
whilst the production by each separate company 
and local authority of sufficient energy to meet the 
maximum demands involves the expenditure of large 
sums of practically unproductive capital and results 
in the consequent enhancement of the price that 
has to be paid for the electric light. To surmount 
these difficulties the bill proposes to confer on one 
company power to erect generating stations on one 
central spot in Marylebone on the banks of the 
Regent’s Canal, and from this point to supply elec- 
trical energy in bulk to any “company, body, or 
person,” at such price and on such terms as may 
be agreed. 








CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE IN LIVERPOOL.—At the 
invitation of the’ Lord Mayor, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Master Builders’ Association and 
of the Plasterers’ Operative Society was held at the 
Town Hall on the 2oth ult. in connexion with the 
dispute which has existed for so long among the 
plasterers of Liverpool. There were present Mr. 
James Wood (President of the Master Builders’ 
Association), Mr. Charles Tanner, Mr. Thomas 
Jones, Mr. W. C. Green, Mr. J. A. S. Hassal 
(Secretary of the Master Builders’ Association), Mr. 
William Jackson, Mr. W. Baldwin, Mr. J. Crute, Mr. 
J. Griffin, and Mr. W. Morgan. The conference, 
which was presided over by the Lord Mayor, lasted 
about two hours. The various points in the dispute 
were discussed, but no decision was arrived at pend- 
ing a meeting of the Master Builders’ Association 
and of the Operative Plasterers. 

PLASTERER’S STRIKE, NELSON AND DISTRICT.— 
A conference took place at Nelson on the 2tst ult. 
between representatives of the masters and artisan 
plasterers in Nelson, Colne, Brierfield, and Barrow- 
tord. The operatives have been on strike in the 
towns named since May last, their application for 
an advance of wages from 8d. to od. per hour, 
together with a modification of the working rules, 
being refused. At the conference a settlement was 
arrived at by means of a compromise, the men 
agreeing to receive 84d. per hour, and the rules 
being modified to the satisfaction of both employers 
and employed. 





LEGAL. 
A QUESTION OF ANCIENT LIGHTS: 
COOK AND TOWNSHEND v. THE LIVERPOOL 
CORPORATION. 

THIS was an action tried before Mr. Justice Bruce 
at the Liverpool Assizes on the 2oth ult., for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from inter- 
fering with the plaintiffs’ ancient lights by the build- 
ing of the proposed museum extension and technical 
schools at the corner of William Brown-street and 
Byrom-street. An elaborate model of the premises 
in question and of the neighbourhood was exhibited 
in court by the Corporation. 

Upon the case being called on, Mr. M‘Call, O.C, 
said he was happy to say that his Lordship would 
not be troubled with this case. The parties had 
agreed upon terms, which it was not necessary to 
state, but they would be enforced by his Lordship’s 
order if necessary. 

His Lordship : You have agreed upon the form of 
the order ? 

Mr. M‘Call replied in the affirmative, and added 
that a note would be handed to the registrar. 

We are informed that the terms of the settle- 
ment are that the Corporation agree to pay the 
plaintiffs 1,500/, and costs as between party and 
party.—Liverpool Courier. 


~~ 
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A NOTTINGHAM ANCIENT LIGHT CASE 
SETTLED. 
THE case of Crane v. The Nottingham Constitu- 
tional Club Company, Limited, was mentioned to 
Mr. Justice Romer in the Chancery Division on the 


21st ult. It was an action for an injunction 
to restrain the alleged infringement of ancient 
lights. 


Counsel now stated that terms had been agreed 
upon between the parties involving an injunction 
and the pulling down of so much of the defendant's 
building as interfered with the plaintiff's light. 





ALLEGED OBSTRUCTION OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS AT ABERAVON. 


THE case of Jones v. Jones came before Mr. : 
Justice North, in the Chancery Division, re- 
cently, judgment being delivered on the 21st 
ult., it being an action by the plaintiff, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Goodall Jones, claiming an injunction to 
restrain the defendant, a publican, from so building 
in the High-street, Aberavon, Glamorganshire, so as 
to obstruct the plaintiff's alleged ancient lights and 
also the air coming to the windows of her house. 
The plaintiff also asked for a mandatory injunction 
to compel the defendant to pull down part of the 
building which he had already erected. The pro- 
perties of the plaintitf and the defendant were 
separated by a narrow lane about Io ft. wide, and 
the windows which the plaintiff claimed as being 
ancient lights were in the side of her house which 
fronted on to the High-street. The “Bear Inn,” 
which was the property of the defendant, also 
fronted on the High-street, but it was the building 
which the defendant had erected at the rear, and 
which ran along this narrow lane, of which the 
plaintiff complained, she alleging that one of the 
walls interfered with the lights in question. The 
defendant denied that the lights were ancient. The 
plaintiff having rebuilt part of her building, one of 
the important questions in dispute was whether the 
windows in her new building occupied the same 
place as the windows in the old building. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C., and Mr. J. G. Wood 
appeared for the plaintitf ; and Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Q.C., and Mr. Ingle Joyce for the defendant. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that the 
plan upon which the plaintiff based her case was 
not proved to be accurate, ard w's not one on 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| 
COMPETITIONS. | ‘ 
| CONTRACTS—Continued. 
| 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, . ‘ be | : 
vered, — | | Tende 
|| Matareof Work or Materials, | ‘By whom Required, | Forms of Tender, a. | ‘~ 
Public Offices =. ns eeeecscecececees| Fastie gh U D.C.... 50 ges. first ; 20 gs. second..| Feb. 7 || P \delivered, 
Technical Schools ......-+ +00 -0eee+--| Barrow-in-Furness Corp) 501.; 262. .... coccccoccccces | BOD. 14 | | 
i Infirmary, House, &c........ seeeees-+| Billericay Union....../ A. T. @. Woods, Archt. 
HI | Brentwood.. ...  .. | Jan. 12: 
|| National School, Burley in-Wharf-- |E ©. Brooke, Archt. 4, 
| dale, Yorks. .... ..... 20, whens ~ eee Haddersfield-.d. Brighouse do, 
| Municipal Offices, George’s-place......| Kingstown (Ireland) | 
CONTRACTS. | Town Commrs....... | J. Donellv, Town Ha'l.. Jan. 14. 
*Ten Coastguard Houses, Portland Bill, | Office’, 21, Northumber- 
| Dorset .. -cccercece soeeceeeee «+ | Admiralty Commrs... | land-avenue, W.C. ..... do, 
] Tend i} sao = eo 4 Congregs- - aie iJ. he Start, Archt. Har- - 
‘enders tional Church, Harwich .. ..... ‘omm coccccescs | WiC “s eo.-ccce cc | JOR. 15 
Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Required. | oe, wy 3 ae, to be | Three Cottages, Ireleth, Lancs ......| Newby Irustees ...... | R. P. Nelson, Surv. Dalton-| 
| | P |delivered, || | im-Faruess. .... ..e+. | Jan. 17, 
| *Alterations and Additions to In-| ao Isle cf ag J. —— = Ofom, " 
(rete | firm: omehhahs akbea. ae e Dfrmary c.eosseeee | Market-st. Ry te, I. of W. 0. 
RR Ga ARey, BHD. oreo nee o> FSGS voor oree| es wth — yan. 498 || *Brick and Pipe Sewers, Tanke, Rising tei tae ¥ Mansergh, 5, Victoria- " 
« s ’ ~- . DEAUOE nucens0ersbbansccorsesnes eee wentry Corp. —..~ <>: oe eee 0. 
Sanitary Work, at Work house ceeees | Belfast Union ........ | by mm bd rong ory — Pe | Boiler-house, &c. Marine-parade......| Dover T.C. .. ....-+ | H. E. Stilgoe, C.E. Towa - 
“8q. ° | I: WBS. i cccrsscccss-cangdas | OG 30 
Drainage Works ...++.--+eee++-ee+++, Southen I-on-Sea Corp. pt os a Boro. Surv. to | *Making-up and Paving Road ........) Fulham Vestry ......|C. Sotterill, Town Hall, | x 
ju sebObe+-00 09 1d | | | Waltham Green, 8.W..... an, 19 
Additions to Electricity Station....... Hudderefie'd Corp.... I er ae an do. | Waterworks ......sses-seseseeeeees-| Navan Town Commrs | J. H. a a " 
| fabedd “ | Avenue-chmbrs. t Jan, 2 
Alterations to Schools, York-place . —— and Preston | 7 € Bhipat. Backs Archts. | * | “Pipe Sewer, Manholes, &c. Variou:| se - » 
ian) eee eoeeeee Fo ata ice, or | Work at Sewage Works, Cast-iron 
Two Catoa, Kidlington Station, | Ry.Co | son's wea Sec. Padding. | a5 | Pipes, Portland — all — 4.8. Grim’ey, Public Offices, | 
OxIOCGSDIEG - —«._nrnnensseves ad aie meee?) Rs fee “ Breeze, Pea Gravel, Slack, &c.&¢ | Hendon 0. eoccee | Hendon, N.W....... -. | Jan, 24 
Additions to Matron’s Home, Ceme-; West Beemeich Corp ‘> B pening ef Boro. a | *Additions and Alteratiens t » Asylum | a mp The Clers, 21, Whitehall- | 
tery-road.. «- ++ sevsesrce oo - bad , nf BIL 2... | Two Lodges, Coal Store, &c....... | Asylums Com L.O.% | pl SW... -. cesses | dO, 
Road Extension, Falflood, Winchester | seaeeees Cancellor & Hil!, Archts | 5 5 Schools, SUE nencicssecsenns. | County Sch. Goverucrs | F. Leather, Archt. Queen- | 
| 2, Jewry-at. Winchester | Jan. | | st. Oardiff . 2... | Jan. 25> 
Pipe Sewer, Bsswell-road, &. ....-+. Loith Corp. oo....+0-+ ya Laing, Town Clerk, | . || @Block of Dwellings ...ceo-csseeees+ -| London C.C,......0000 Agslth.'s Dept. 17, Pall Mai “ 
| ° Ps, ae | a | | id Le ae 0. 
Road sant, & . Queenborough ...ee. eS. eee | pate Garten Oe do. | Visitors’ Room and Engineer's House, | C. E Vaughan, 25, Lawtter-| ; 
RG TR RARE Hemme gece aictae, | 80° «(|| etBxtenslon of Infirmarys222..c202055 | Bromuey Union “cece. | Jn taada, ‘7 Boughey-st, | ° 
Schools, Bu Ith Wells, Brecon.. «2... | GOVErNOTs ....eeeeeeee |T Smith, Archt, M.rket- i} Me klenbargh-+sq W.C . | Jan. 27 
| Chall-bldes, Builth Wells do. || Railway (154 miles) Oudtshoorn ....-., Cape of Good Hope} Agent-Gen. 112, Victoria- 
Alterations to Union Schools, B.ent-| | W. A. Fioch, Archt 76, I | Goverpmest.. ....| st. Westminster, 8.W... Jan. 3 
wood... . sss. se) sees 1. | Hackney Union .... - | F.nsbury-pavement E.v. do. || *School ile ool asei ts aes r Sch. | Woodhouse & Willoughby, | 
Wells, Outhouses, &c. Berryden-road..| Aberdeen T.C.......+ | ~ a= Bg aaa ie \| iain iecialiaiiiain oe gs Pa) ron foe Manchester | 7. 1 
" | , » || *Isolation Hospital ... .... eamine cle - | Southampton Corp. .. | Muuicipa CBB cevceee | vs 
Residence, Dark-lane, Batley, Yorks | ov veces | ae Archt. Healey, fn | Block of Offices, at Docks, Swansea . | ran te Musgrave & Peacock, Archte| rae 
| | \) Ae . i | tal Fxchavge ,3wan:ea | No date 
Waterworks, Groen Tslaad ++.+-+++.| Carrickfergus Commrs.) J, Royd, Town Halt... | Jan. 6 || Repnilding Robin Hood Inn, Halli-| G. M. Gpuunen, archt. 6 | 
*Repairing Loading Pier seeeeeeeerenes, Svuthend on-Bea Corp. er ee kee | a bet gs a = sresaseteivins sees ee wi one es e008 ° —— tg reson | > 
os eae 4 | red! or FD-Street, ..eereee-.| BIT KENDE: TDP. ose. . , town ene oO, 
*Reroofing Underground Conveniencer do. | sas hy | do, || Addiiions to Schools, Shirebrook .... | Pieasiey ech. Bu. ..-. | F. Ball, Archt. 23, King- | 
Hotel, Stables, &c, Lianhilleth, Mon. | et eseeee | C. Talfrd Evans, Archt. | st. Nottingham ...... | @e 
ian thet, Memes; attains tl | 8, Queen-st. Carsiff ..... Jan, 7 || Four Villas, Park-road, Peterborough| ausecss ¥. Boyer, Arch, Cowgate, | ‘ 
gine Shed, ; Beate | | . | eterborouzh .... ... | Cy 
— Rs pad 3 Erection Midland Railway | o Pl Cavendish - HT PRCRALWVORIRE BOE wssscesccesscsseuss | Deneea (N.B.) Towa | C J. a. Mackintosh, CE. . 
ed, Grindlersrd ...... pis a ica ouse, oo cece id ; Commrs,.......+....| Burgh-bl‘gs. Dunoon .. o> 
Missioa Hall, St. Aidan’s, Belfast .. | ovecocce | eae es Se 5, ae Additions to Parochial House, Lurgan, - J. J. M’Donnell, Archt. 27, a 
| rnmarket, AB 0 . Ree eecece. sesece-ee.| Rev. M. B. M’Conville | Chichester-st. Belfast . O, 
Road Works, Sawer, &C..sesceeeseeees Budleigh Salterton | oe —- breed ie Additions to Hotel, Church atzetéon,| WE 4 — Archt. P 
U.D.C. ..-+.+ee-eeeee “ nbers, 2 | alop ‘npeestee-wse' 6 =. vess Secsecce oe a) eee Cs 
Street Works, Sewers, &c....+-.-0++- | Siough U.D.C.....-... ach nen gg ns 1, Ph | Bank Buildings, &c.  Craigellachie, Dunn & bi ay, ieee. 35, | , 
sete My ; {| MB. .-+ .sosne. conoesiessssucsocs rere Frederick-st. Edinburgh | eo. 
Street Works, Horbury-rd. Wakefield | trees City Surv. Town Hall, ] Four Houser, Croeszates, Yorks......| W. Conn ....... ....| Wm. Walker, Albert- | 
| Wakefielt do. ! mount, Horsforth, Leeds| do 
_ saalpeuauaoreale : : | ‘ 
Wehons, 1 agony Dist 'llery Ki —- Archt. ai | Rebuilding, 33 t> 35, York-street .... 7 gd Co-op. Soc. 4 R. Lit pe = ‘ 
ADGUSSIC, ND. -sorcesocer sess | cosesece seecccscos : | fp occ ccc coeveeee ce am-street, Ramsgite -. 0. 
House, &c., Kirkbride, Cumberland.. | (tees P. Hill, Kirkbrife ..... Jan. 9 I Shop, House, and Four Cottages, Skip- A. Hiscoe & Son, Archts. | 
Bewering, Paving, &c. near Prncess- Moss Side (Lanc3.)| W. R. Acton, C.E. Su v. Hy ton-road, High Harrogate....e...e+| T. Sadler ....00+2.... | James -atreet, Harrogate do. 
Sorte FS on ec btese. eanebber -DC... ssee0+ ++ | Moss-lane, east, Mossside | Jan. 10 || | | 
Villa, Box, near Corsham, Wilts. ... | J, P. Martin .....+.. | W. H. Stanley, C.£. Market- j z 
house-chmbrs, Trowbridge| do. | a 
Additions to Electricity Works + | Bedford TC. .....+0.+ | T. 8 Porter, Town Hal) do, | 
House, Ben Rhydding, Yorks........ ov ccccee Empsall & Clarkson, Archta. | 
*Thicteen Shops, Oldham-road,...... | Manchester Corp. ..+; RN ing ng a = | 
*Twenty-six Tenemeuts and Shops. | ‘ | P a | PU BLIC APPOINTM ENTS. 
ANCOALS o-..eeeeee ser sesererses! 0. | 0. " | 
eering Works, at Public Baths) Radcliffe (Lancs.) 
we D.C. .--- ..++00e+ | J. Bharples, Council’s Office! Jan. 11 | 
*Making-up Private Streets ...se+e0+.| Southgate U.D.C. .... | ee ‘ —, 5 } mrase P | 
ces, Palmers’ Grn. N, 0, 1] | Applica- 
*Construction of Sewer .++-se0+-+++++-| do. do. do, I Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. ltions ta 
*Short Lengths of Sewers in various; || | be 
Htreets........ seseseccecseccceses| ‘ a an oe a —_ > tl 
*Earthenware Pipes .. -cscsseseeseses | Belfast Corr......-++. | J. OC. Bretland. Town Ha 0. | 
*Galvanized teen Fencing ...+e0.-++- .| Willesden D.C... «0+. | +< R “_ — og a I *Sanitary Inspector ....cce-cscseeee--| Battersea Vestry...... =. per ann. rising to 1500. ‘ ‘ 
yne-ri, Kilburn, . 0. DEF ADD. ..,.ccccccccsece | Jal. 
‘Church Restoration, Ryther ........| iodine C, H. Fowler, Archt. Tne Clerk of Works .......--s02-.ssceeees| Wealdstone U.D.C.... | 22. 28. per week... | | ao, 
College, Durham .... Jan. 12 Road Surveyor, Norwich ...- ..-- | Norfolk C.C....... .. | 20. per week andextras ..| Jan. 6 
Covering Reservoir, near ees Worthing Corp. ....++ | Scsteeah Weckatieae - - ia — Surveyors, Ely and Cutane 0 ail itil ae —" 
jA-8' estinine' a5 . seecee oe oe eeeveere oe O* OA err) o- Ub, * y. eeeeee le 
*Pumping Plant (Beilers, Engine, &e..| Sunderland Union.... |W. & T. R. Milburn, 20, | *Bory Surveyor and Eogineer .......| Stockton-on-Tees Corp.| 3504. per ann. ........- 7 do, 
‘ Fawcett-st.Sanderland..' do, 
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which he could act. It was, therefore, impossible 
for him to grant an injunction, and the action must 
be dismissed with costs. 

Order accordingly. 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1. 
Royal Institution.—Professor Oliver Lodge on “ The 
Principles of the Electric Telegraph.”—III. (Christmas 


Lectures. .m. we ‘ ; 
— Soeeciond Association.—The President (Sir 


John Hutton) will deliver his New Year’s Address. 


6 p.m. . : 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Meeting at 
Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 4. 
Royal Institution.—Professor Oliver Lodge on ‘‘ The 
Principtes of the Electric Telegraph.”—IV, 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers’ Institute.—Paper by Mr. J. B. Matthews. 


8 p.m. 
. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of members. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 6. 
Royal Institution.—Professor Oliver Lodge on ‘‘ The 
Principles of the Electric Telegraph.”—V. 3p.m. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8. 
Roval Institution.—Professor Oliver Lodge on ‘‘ The 
Principles of the Electric Telegraph.”—VI. -m. 
Perth Architectural Association.—Visit to New Post 
Office. . 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


[1897] 766.—Urinats: D. Bostel and Others.—A basin- 
less urinal having a front or face in the form of incurved 
vertical lips or wings, or of two flat upright pieces inclined 
towards one another, for preventing the splashing of the 
person using it and producing a concentrated and more 
powerful flush of water. 

865.— Excavators: 7. Thomson.—A tunnel excavator 
(to be worked by electricity, or compressed air or water, 
&c.), having a dredger ladder mounted on a swing frame 
which revolves upon a bottom frame ; the latter spans the 
track laid in the tunnel, and leaves space for the men and 
waggons to pass underneath, 

18,364. — DEVICES FOR OPENING AND CLOSING 
Winvows: A. /. Boult.—A set of jointed levers, operated 
by a hand lever, to act upon windows, as in the doors of 
railway cars, carriages, or the like, in lieu of the usual 
strap ; on the pivot of the hand-lever is keyed a polygonal 
disc to regulate and fix the opening. 

19,454-—MeETAL Latus: D. Hinton.—A metal lath, for 
plaster work, composed of a laterally distended body, 
having serrated longitudinal strips grooved alternately on 
its opposite faces, and bent ribs connecting the serrated 
edges of the strips; also similar blanks for the same. 

22,805.—PLASTER CORNICES AND OTHER ARTICLES 
WITH RELIEF ORNAMENTATION: A. Carlewitz.—A 
method of forming moulds for casting articles of plaster and 
like materials which have a surface ornamentation in relief, 
by first placing a pattern in a frame, then forming a coat of 
clay over the face of the pattern, then casting a thick 
backing of plaster on the clay, then removing the clay, then 
filling the space occupied by the clay with a gelatinous 
compound, and finally removing the pattern when the 
gelatinous compound is congealed ; also moulds for casting 
cornices and the like, consisting of a plaster base with a re- 





movable facing of tough elastic gelatinous compositio 
wherein is formed the mould for the relief ornamentation: 
together with a frame for the back of the casting. 

24,765.—WINDOw SasH HOLDER AND FASTENER = 

. M. Tyler.—An automatically-locking sash fastener, 
which comprises (1) a swing cam-dog (having a roughened 
or toothed edge) carried by the upper sash upon a shaft 
with a flattened side and turning wheel, and (2) a project-- 
ing flexible arm carried by the lower sash which engages’ 
the flat portion of the shaft and so throws the cam-dog into 
its locked position ; the shaft is moved by a knob or milled’ 
wheel attached to it. 


NEW APPLICATIONS. 
DECEMBER 13.—29,428, F. Berry, Connecting or Joint- 


ing Pipes.—29,483, F. Zeinwoldt, Band Saws.—29,499>- 
P. C. Folwell, Automatic Cut-offs for Gas-burners. 

DECEMBER 14.—29,513, B. Powell, Macadam Roads.— 
29,548, G. Clemens, Mitre Sawing Apparatus.—29,552,- 
W. &. H. Mitchell, Automatic Safety Doors and Gates for 
Hoists and Lifts.—29,555, J. Shanks, Supply and Dis-: 
charge for Baths, Lavatories, &c.— 29,565, C. W. Edwards,. 
a Device for Use with Door-posts, Jambs, &c.—29,594, H. 
McLaughlin, Scaffolds.—29,622, G. Bett, Window Sashes. 
29,627, T. Kromer, Locks. 

DECEMBER 15.—29,703, R. Ewing, Earthenware Pipe 
Joints. —29,709, J. Bits Protection of Buildings from 
Fire, Heat, or .Cold.—29,712, J. H. Reed, Window 
Sashes and the like.—29,715, Russell and Smith, a Cordless 
Venetian Blind.—29,720, F. L. Rovedino, Coal-Savers.— 
29,739, D. John, Rain-Water Pipe Bracket.—a9,741, E. 
Thistle, Window Sash, Door, and Other Fasteners.— 
29,757, G. Lewin, Sash Fasteners.—29,764, T. J. 
Tomlinson, Steam Boiler Furnaces. ; 

DECEMBER 16.—29,777, Maughan and Ridley, a Window 
Sash Fastener. —29,785, T. Crawshaw and N. Blezard, a- 
Geographical Modelling Table.—29,789, L. Myers and J.-A. 
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Nicholls, Folding -Metal Rules.—29,811, M. Yarron, 
Earthenware Pipes.—29,844, C. Crowther, a Ball Tap.— 
20,853, J. Edwards, Plumbers’ Tools.—29,854, J. Howson, 
Fasteners for Window Sashes, &c.—29,855, F. W. Barra- 
clough, Sash Fasteners.—29,859, C. E. Masterman, Self- 
Lubricating Whetstones.—29,861, O. Owens, Ranges and 
Fireplaces. 2 . . 

DECEMBER 17.—29,868, E. Springborn, Oil Paint and 
Varnish.—29,873, C. H. Fletcher, Shower-Bath Spray Pro- 
ducers.-—29,881, W. H. Harvey, Street-Lantern Cradles. — 
29,884, J. and J. Davison, rec i ag C. and W. T. 
Smith, Drawing Compasses.—29,895, W. Bursian, Closed 
Stoves.—29,901, F. Crisp, Dog-ended Curbs and Fenders.— 
29,908, E. J. Pearce, Ventilators.—29,922, J. V. Pallich, a 
Brush Drawing Pen.—29,923, W. H. Witham, Cistern ‘and 
Tank Water-supply.—29,946. J. B. Chasseaud, Cleaning 
and Clearing cf Soil and aste Pipes, Sewers, Drain 
pipes, &c.—29,950, S. M. Innes, a Combined Caliper and 
Rule. 

DECEMBER 18.—29,969, J. M. Graham, a Window 
Fastening or Door Bolt.—30,000, T. H. Stubbs, a Method 
of making Tiles or other Articles of Ceramic Ware with 
undercut or dovetailed indentations on the backs thereof.— 
30,004, A. A. Russell, a Sink Attachment.—30,o10, H. 
Harrison, Brick-burning Kilns.—3o0,026, Griinzweig and 
Hartmann, a Stone or Moulded Blocks of Kieselguhr or 
Infusorial Earth. 


ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to opposition until February 22. 

[1896] 29,223, McDougall, Methods and Apparatus for 
Water Purification.—29,642, Draper and Others, Ventilat- 
ing and Draught Promoting Fireplaces.—[1897] 668, 
Pollavtseff, Apparatus for Heating or Cooling Buildings.— 
983, Lynn, Heads or Cowls for Chimneys, Ventilating 
Shafts, &c.—2,496, Fox, a Combined Sash-Grip and 
Safety Girdle for Preventing Accidents Arising from 
Window Cleaning.—3,412, Shapcott and Brown, Fuel 
Combustion in Open Fire Grates.—3,882, Shanks, Urinals.— 
3,989, Wright, a Safety Appliance for Lifts.—5,518, Ryan 
and Others, Apparatus for Tying and Building Scaffolding. 
—13,803, Hergenhahn, Process for Working Stone, 
Marble, Granite, &c.—15,679, Fletcher, Sash Fasteners.— 
21,627, Kjellstrém, Joining Cement Blocks, Pipes, &c.— 
22,512, Cottrill, Sanitary Earthenware Pipes.—24,415, 
Volswinkler and Volswinkler, Spirit Levels and Clinometers. 
—25,861, Ferguson, Material for the Construction and 
Decoration of Buildings.—26,596, Knobel, Stone-Sawing 
Machines. 





— 
wo 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


December 15.—By HeEprer & Sons (at Leeds). 
Leeds.—King-st., &c., a freehold building site, 
with the Hotel de Ville and other buildings 
thereon; area S17. VOI oc. vides ccdascencscs 
By A. DowELt (at Edinburgh). 
Salen (near), Argyllshire.—The Estate of South 
PXOBs GION DF AOON io vos oo ou eo cine va cee wnacss + 11,000 
By Tuomas Parry (at Newport). 


Mynyddysllwyn, Monmouth.—‘‘Cefn Pennar 
Bayi, 16/2 Oi. OF Diy Cr ov vide ice ssne te taee¥ 1,300 
‘ Penycoedcae Farm,” 16a 3r. 18 p., Cc. ...... 1,050 


By ALFRED RICHARDS (at Southgate). 
Southgate.—1 to 10, Avenue-cottages, f.,r. 1462. 5s. 1,507 
Chelmsford-rd., a block of building land, f. .... 485 
December 16.—By A. G. OLLEy. 
Kingston Hill, Surrey.—Brunswick-road, ‘“‘ Sel- 
hurst”” and ‘‘ Penshurst,” u.t. 864 yrs., g.r. 


Bey Pah Ee Pas coos ce rackedee wae ce 0 
By WEsToN & Sons. 7" 
King’s Cross.—-64, Collier-st., f., r. 387. 8s/........ 425 
Kennington.—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, Royal-ter., u.t. 
AOE SiS ROMER saceoendiy acces vee aned ce 1,000 


By Wootton & GREEN. 
Brompton.—146, Lillie-rd., f., r. 392. .sesecceecee 730 
By H. J. Briss & Sons. 
Peckham.—Tilson-rd., i.g.r. so/., u.t. 64% yrs., 


Pele Behe ce nccetccecuacacenccepeuasnuterss 715 
3ermondsey.—Farncombe-st., i.g.r. 242., u.t. 24 
VER Oi NS “vic cvtinneleehececeuscerissecuas 130 
Bethnal Green.—9, Winchester-st., f., r. 232. 8s. .. 225 
Stepney.—Duckett-st., f.g.r. 182., reversion in 8} 
IBS 6 cis aes ba yu depias ade cnt «5.44 e Seabee nes 750 
Holloway.—Grovedale-rd., i.g.r. 12/., u.t. 76 yrs., 
ake Ob leh Sane canner alain dace cad sqgsine tec ¢ 100 
King’s Cross.—Providence-row, i.g.r. 10¢. 10S., u.t. 
PRL he Te Cn ie ar eee eae me 155 


_ By J. Hisparp & Sons. 
Stoke Newington.—s5 and 57, Wellington-rd., u.t. 


REGUS: 5 Sars Gh SIS OOS «6s 5 susie da rere Cer ee 275 
Dalston.—67, Colveston-cres., u.t. 664 yrs., g.r. 
1 PR! OB EP TERE EY oe A AN 395 
82, Sandringham-rd., u.t. 63} yrs., g.r. 62, 
Po Ee) Rear eee ee nen 410 
Highgate.—24, North Hill, c.r. 187, ...... Pe 215 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 


Spitalfields. —Pauline-ter., f.g.r. 1172. 108., rever- 
SNOW MU GOS WIS. av ¢s.0 ass 4is'-letioe See eae © eee kes 39350 

Whitechapel.—191, 193, and 195, Hanbury-st., 

and 33 to 41 (odd), Vallance-rd., f., 1. 
DEES TOR wh ciace eh eeu’ ae ee et a 3,300 
Aldgate.—1 to 10, Garden-pl., f., r. 2047. 25....... 2,720 
65, 67, 69 and 71, Middlesex-st., f., r. 2607. .... 7,630 
28, 30 and 32, Goulston-st., with three warehouses 
‘adjoining, g.r. 427. 10S. r. 4502. .....-00-00- 7,000 

Whitechapel. —g and 13 to 33 (odd), Old 

Montague-st. and 1 to 6, Frostic-pl., with a 
warehouse in Finch-st., u.t. 133 yrs., g.r. 2752. 4,550 

By I. Fartow (at Norwood). 

Norwood.—Tudor-rd., ‘* Pembury,” f., e.r. 1157... 1,300 

Anerley.—28, Beverley-rd., u.t. 67} yrs., g.r. 10/., 
Cie 4Uiiss oe ses seeders o.¥e Ree ee 220 

By Tuurcoop & Son (at Bishops Stortford). 

Langley, Essex.—‘ The Lower Farm,” 24 a. or. 


AES ea Bren erate slaty sie ce as een acces abaisl aie oko 4 340 

Two freehold fields, 13. a. rr. 20 Pp. ....ee.e eee 118 
The Brick House Farm,” 130 a. 1r. 22 Dy & 

MOMcn oth ols Uplate bie sce cbs a « cha kadai « deo 695 

‘Butts Green Farm,” 139 a. 3r. 32 p., f. and c. 690 
Clavering, Essex.—‘* Hill Green House” and farm, 

eka Loh 8 SRP a hebeKe Ks te 2,900 

‘Fwo pairs of cottages, f. andc................ é 180 


By NETHERSOLE & HONEYBALL (at Deal). 
Great Mongeham, Kent.—Cherry-lane, six freehold 


SM IR ig Se Ai ae keel SANE fen 468 
Deal, Kent.—Telegraph-rd., a plot of building 
RON S(OeGils BIDS fos kos cs conve vweconce ee 290 


Waterworks-rd., &c., two plots of land, 4 a. 2 r. 


CE os. 5 Pars a Can: «US eyed eee ced eee Eb Ceo $295 
Waterworks-rd., an enclosure of arable land, 
pS SC) Ah a A oe Oe ey ee 350° 


By A. R. OLIvER (at Hawick). 
Teviothead, Roxburgh.—‘‘ The Estates of Rashie- 
grain and Commonbrae, area 1,400a. ........ 7; 
By C. Rawtey Cross & Co. (at Shepherd’s Bush). 


Kensington.—33, Sinclair-gardens, f., e.r. 807. .... 870 
68 and 70, Bolingbroke-rd., u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 

WAT NMR CUETO cc Sha cape ens t Meee cece. 820 
Shepherd’s Bush.—556, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., 

ike Wiles Wn Cie CE caices aay sn ndigrate cascecexs 725 


December 17.—By Martin, CLARKE, & Co. 
Notting Hill.—200, Kensington Park-rd., u.t. 65 
WE ee i i 0e Oe a was ore ides cd, ce acanvc 270 
By Ramsey & Co. 
St. Luke’s.—24, Great Arthur-st., and 3, Little 
Arthur-st., with stabling adjoining, f., r. 
OR ASe oe causes eee dadues Weetdcdeusdieadeua 1,400 
Finsbury.—Paul-st., f.g.r. 77., reversion in 13 yrs. . 560 
Dulwich.—6, 8, 10, and 12, Dunstan’s-rd., u.t. 68 


Gi BV SOR dwecndocevdssiacserscentuene xe 600 
Feltham, Middx. — Hanworth-rd., ‘‘ Ashfield 
ROGMR Pidiaded de nu cd aein dave eiaenonseateana 950 
Upton Park.—82, 84, 86, and 88, Tudor-rd., u.t. 89 
WER Bele ci cee cutictucdnchucatagdeceiaad 600 
Harrow.—Bonnersfield-lane, ‘‘ Greenhill Cottage,” 
Cog Wi WEE BOM oC catienss cc acknacunbeseawases 230 


Finchley.—Hendon-lane, a plot of building land, f. 175 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Leytonstone.—go, Fairlop-rd., u.t. 864 yrs., g.r. 


Oe R Meee teh yn uae even ck eke owes tune doe 260 

Canning Town.—g to 16, Norfolk-ter., u.t. 87 yrs., 
Ne DS Wie 6 x ie inns Soc cwaves esis nemast<d ws go 
Plaistow.—25 and 27, Kelland-rd., f............... 350 
24 and 26, Kelland-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 77....... 195 

Victoria Docks.—2 and 4, Argyle-rd., u.t. go} yrs., 
AO | UE eee er eee err KS:erecke cs maree ee 395 

By BipweE t & Sons (at Cambridge). 

Histon, Cambs.—‘‘ Histon Manor” and 1oa. 3r. 
BU ig facies ocanvaawe Neri vast cat enna 4,100 

Two pairs of cottages and four garden plots, 
oy so ee ee eer Tee ye Ae 430 
Various enclosures of land, 28a. 1r.2p.,f. .... 1,820 
Impington, Cambs.—Six freehold cottages........ 180 
Girton, Cambs.—A freehold farm, 170a. or. 1p... 3,050 
A freehold field, ga. 9:f- 20 Pi... oc cccccecccces 145 

Cottenham, Cambs.—‘‘ Long Hill Pasture,” 6a. 
MMR Oe eos cecal occvacaneeuckweacitanns 285 

Landbeach, Cambs.—Four freehold allotments, 
Sees DIGMOM cceusiessisdcduavcacetesseneua 830 
A freehold field, $a. oF. 14 Pi... cecccscvccoscs 155 

By J. H. Fievp (at Tideswell). 


Tideswell, Derby.—‘‘ Tideswell Lea Farm,” 75 a. 
BY. Got Gine Crs <aecce cnusceduansusscenes - 1,050 
By Messrs. SPELMAN (at Norwich). 
Norwich.—104 and 104a, Waddington-st., f., 
Wi GARasdeccuvadenenaddcueceds oa aeeataeane 256 
December 18.—By F. Pirris & Son (at Newport). 
Sherwell, &c., Isle of Wight.—‘‘The Yafford 
RGANE SER SA Og Goin cow ncecencncananuna 10, 
By Fox & VERGETTE (at Peterborough). 
Whittlesea, Cambs.—‘‘ Poplar Tree Farm,” 104 a. 


cerkoo es 
Benwick, Cambs.—‘‘ Stanley Hall Farm,” 95 a. 

BY Ope hess as nuveacuekntslaccedde dasteucusn 3,500 

December 20.—By BEAN, BuRNETT, & ELDRIDGH. 
3rompton.—16, 20, and 22, Chapel-pl., and 30, 31, 

and 32, Montpelier-row, f., r. 149/. 7s. ; also 

f.g.r. 5f., VEVERSION I 25% YISi.. «cr cacncenes + 2,600 

By Tuomas, Peyer, & MILEs. 

Reading, Berks.—King-st., ‘‘ The George ” Hotel 

and Taphouse, f., with goodwill.............. 10,100 

y Noxgs & NOoKEs. 

Tottenham.—22 to 38 (even), Braemar-rd., u.t. 

SRE Gis Sele SE NOs go's can the ance cacao ws 

Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ground-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent 
yd. for yard, &c. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


TIMBER. TIMBER (continued), 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/6 0/1/6 
ton 8/o/o o/o/o| Walnut, Italian .. o/c/3 c/o/7 
Teak, E.I....load 10/10/0 15/10/0 | METALS. 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. I 1/10} Tron—Pig, in Scot- 
Ash, Canada, load 3/s/o 4/tc/o| } 


eocccccet / 
Birch, do.. _ 2/s5/4 c/ojo 


4 eeeee oy ae Bar, Welsh 
ek Se 4/c/o [-/o ; ¥ P 
Fir, Danisic, &c.. 1/16/9360 | pene sw -2s- 5/38/0 sin7i6 
Oak, GO.cccccccce 2/2/6 3/3/6 in Wales sevens 5/t0/0 5/12/6 
‘Canada acceeces” Gime 0/0 | Do, Staffordshire, 
Fi. Cuete red c/c/o c/o/o in London...... 6/s/o 7/x0/9 
o. yellow .... 2/re/9 4/t0/o COPPER — British 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/¢/> diiclo| cake and ingot s1/c/o s1/xo/o 
t Petersbore-- Si/0 ©/10/0) Best selected .. 52/o/0 52/x0/0 
ae 4 ars. 2/tc/o 2/10/> oa sete pi 
op Wiaserecce 2/10) ay. : ae 
Cea 2/to/o 3/10/0| ver Low Mii i. “4 {3 se 
9 la LEAD — Pig 
= ye ie gee Spanish ....ton 12/12/6 o/o/o 
Do. Riga i----- 6/0/09 7/0/0| bands ....++..4. 23/0/0 ofo/o 
ist yellow.... 9/1c/o 12/c/o 
Do, 2nd yellow. 8/1¢/o 10/0/o 
Do. white...... 8/c/o 1¢/o/o 
Swedish ..e.-. 8/10/o 15/o/0 
White Sea .... 9/0/o 1«/r0/o 
Canada, — 1st miele = 
Do. do, 2nd.... 14/c/o 16/10/o 
Do. do. 314, 88¢: 6/re/o 1/00) Settee .. ieal6 28/389 
_ ha g/to/o 11/0/0) TIN Straits .... 62/s/o ofo/o 





6 lbs. per sq, ft. 
and upwards .. 13717/6 o/o/o 
Pipe....e-.se-0- 14/7/6 o/o/o 

ZINC — English 
sheet........ton 20/s/o o/o/o 

i Mon- 


I | Australian...... 62/13/9 62/3/9 
QNG srecceece - lofo 8/ofo . 4 seh 
New Brunswick 6/10/o 7/c/o Po ys were 


Battens all kinds s5/o/o 138/o/o 
boards, 


Billiton .... 
Ol 
prep. 


oe 60, 
rs. 59/15/0 60/¢/o 





sq, rin 
+ i 0/8/6 o/1s/6| Linseed ......ton 14/10/o c/o/o 
Do, 2nd . . ¢/7/0 ¢/12/0| Cocoanut, Cochin 27/15/o ¢/>/o 
Other qualities— ¢/s/o 0/6/6 | Do. Ceylon........ 22/'/o c/o/o 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. 2 | Palm, Lagos...... 21/15/0 c/o/e 
Honduras, &c. /3i /4% | Rapeseed, English : 
Mahcegany, Cuba /5 /64 Pale ...secsreeee 27/10/0 c/o/o 








3 mingo, Do, Brown ........ 26/o/o c/e/o 

bie “a a /4} 0/t/3 | Cottonseed ref..... ralsio 1*/s/o 

Mexican, do. 34 /44 Oleine.......+.+.- 13/10/0 14/10/0 

Tobasco, do. do. 4 6 Lubricating U.S. o/s/3 0/2/6 

Honduras, dos /4% /6 Do. Black ........ 0o/s/o 0/6/6 
Box, Turzey, ton 4/o/o 15/e/o| TAR — Stockholm 


Rose, Rio ....ee06 7/c/o 14/0/0 | barrel 1/o/o o/o/o 





Bahia. .......... 6/o/o 12/o/o| Archangel ...... ¢/12/6 o/ojo 
Satin, St. Doming. 0/0/5 c/1/c | Turpentine ...... 24/0/0 o/o/o 


TENDERS. 

| [Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us, 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
&too, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 





AMBLESIDE.—Accepted for erecting new Wesleyan chapel. 
Mr. T. W. Cubbon, architect, Bank Buildings, 54, Hamilton-street, 
Birkenhead -— 

Te WORMONEE geccctvcndanccusaccencidcteuatanccane covees L2,188 





BARKING (Essex).—For the erection of an electric light station. 
East-street. for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. }. Dawson- 
architect, Public Offices, Barkirg :— 

F, J. Coxhead..... «seve «43,297 | Geo, Sharpe, Stratford, E.* £2,6€6 
Thomas & Edge ........ 2,790 
* Accepted by Committee, subject to approval of Ccuncil. 





BOGNOR.—For laying stoneware pipe sewer, for the Urban. 
District Council. Mr. Oswald A. Bridges, Town Suiveyor. Quan-. 
tities by Surveyor :— 

Grounds & Newton ....... £227 | F. W. Jenkins.......scceees PALS 
Fa GOS voces sous sevce cree 390 
{Council decided to do the work themse:ves, Tenders too high]. 





BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection of four houses ard’ 
premises. East Sice, klamborough-road, for Mr. W. Balawin. Mr. 
J. Eainshaw, architect, Wellingt(u-road, Bridlington Quay :— 


W. Barnes ..... ...00+..£3609|R. Bailey, Bridiungton 
We BRO wcccevtccecess SOE Civ ccaucaccececce $2.90 » 
* Accepted. 





BROMLEY (Kent).—For the erection of four prirs of cottages at 
Jaffray-10ad, tor the Bromiey Co-opevative Sozietv. Limited. Me. 
John T, Grubb, architect, Biomley. Quantities supplied :— 








= P Fences, otal, 

: Faty cecccceree. £2 613 Ze o $2,604 0 
Podger & Son =. 2215 7015 2,286 15 
Chapman .. e 2,194 67 8 2,261 8 
Hutchings ..... aes es 210 68 o 2.168 9 
A. Pomgdestre® ...... 2.c0 &8 16 2,c€8 16 


* Accepted 





BROMLEY (Kent).—For the erection of four palrs of cottages, for ~ 


the Bromley Co-operative Soci-ty, Limited. Mr. J. T. Grubb, . 
architect, West-street. Bromley, Keat. Quantities by architect :— 
T. D. Graty'........42,694 © 0] J. Hutchirgs....... £2,168 0 F 


Podger & Son...... 228615 of A Poingdestre, 
Hi. Chapman ...... 2,261 8 of Bromley, Kent*.. 2,c8816 & 
* Accepted. 





DOUGLAS. — Provisionally accepted for erecting a Pupi? 
Teachers’ Centre and Physical Laboratory, for Douglas School 
Board. Mr. T. W. Cubbon, architect, Birkenhead :— 

R. F, Douglas ......-.e-seseseecceeess ccccccccccccety¥e492 
[Architect's estimate, £1,450]. 





ENNISKILLEN (Ireland) —For the erection of dispensary 
house, Derrygonnelly, for the Union Guardians, Mr, Thomas 
Elliott, architect, Doslirg-street, Enniskilien :— 

D. Funston ......... £437 7 6| Thomas Elliott, Ca- 
John Donnelly ...... 37918 0 shel, co. Ferma- 
nagh (accepted)....£324 15 © 





FORRES (N.B ).—For the erection of shops and dwelling-hcuses, 
St. Catherine’s-road and Bogton-place, for Mr. William fletcher. 
Mr. John Forrest, architect, 129, High-street, Forres :— 

Masonry.—David Ross, Talbooth-street, Forres. . 
Carpentry,—Geo. Forrest, Mossitt-place, Forres 
Slating.—Alex. Forbes, Tytler-street, Forres .... 
Fanner teal gy & Ross, South-road, Forres . 
Plumbing.—R. Forsyth, Talbooth-street, Forres 
Painting.—Arch. Macdonald, High-street, Forres 
Smith & Son, High-street, 


Cee eee ererereereren Oe reeeesrees 


H1,023.. 


Ironmongery —W. 
Forres ...+.+++ 





LONDON.—Accepted for the’ erection of six houses, Scuth- 
street, Camberwell, for Mr. A. V. Zwanenberg. Mr. T. Wilioa 
architect, 34. New Bridge-street, E C, :— 

Miller, Walthamstow .....sceseesseeeesesecesereseees L 2,175 





LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse at Blackfriars-road, 
for Messrs. James Clark & Son. Mr. John J. Downes, architect, 199, 
Lewisham High-road :— 





Moyle...... eeceece £1,214] John Appleby, Cornwall- 
Hoare & Son .. 1,¢8> SONG, Gime senecees oon Ht,025 
Battley, Son, & Holness.. 1,047 * Accepted, 








LONDON.—For work in completing and decorating houses, 
Sisters Estate, Clapham Common, for Mr. H. Shepherd Cross, 
M.P. Mr. William Hunt, architect, and surveyor, Doningtoa .. 
House, Norfolk-street, Strand :— 
Ham & Son ....000+++$4,094 0 
J. S. Minter ....... eee 3,285 0 
W, Wallis ...... eovees 3,000 0 
Wm. West .....0:+++.. 2828 0 


Wm. Ellis & Son ......£2 529 
jj H. Jenkin & Co. ste ; - 
enry Brown ........ 2,055 9 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions to “Morpeth Arms ”’ 
Public-house, Grosvenor-road, Westminster, for Mr. William Car-. 
enter Hall. Mr. William Hunt, architect and surveyor, Donington 
use, Norfolk-street, Strand :— 
Bulled & Co. ......+++»£3,432 0| G. Godson & Sons .... £3079 0 
Turtle & Appleton .... 3.350 0] Peacock Bros. ........ 2,999 10: 
. H. Jenkin & Co..... 3,335 0] H. & E. Lea.......... 2840 0 
‘m. Antill & Co. .... 3240 0/ J.S. Minter ....... ere 2752 0 
W. H, Lascelles & Co, 3,156 0 








LONDON.—For new buildings, Upton-lane, Forest Gate. E , for 
the Forest Gate Laundry Company, Ltd. Messrs. Reeves &- 
Styche, architects, 3, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. 
W. Courtney Fagg, 5, Union-court, Uld Broad-street, E C. :— 





Extra for- 

patent 

a giazirg, 
paaiines SOMS .. «006 nuns Mine 
regar ee coos 675 
Heasle & Farrow om Las 
Scrivener & Son.......... <aaua a Te 
Welsh & . coos 29 
G. J. Hosking ....... eee fae 
Heyworth ........ oeeeee ine Oe 
Turtle & Appleton .. ° pe 
Hartis & Wardrop..........--. ecoceee cose BOM idee - 


° Including extra, 





LONDON.—For erecting three shops, Queen’s-road. Bay: water; 
p< = Chas. G, Maylard, architect, 59, Cleveland-square, Hyde 
ard, = 
aegtens, Bastow, & Co., Patman & Fotheringham. . £6,928 
ti 


« £7798 | Nightingale 
Perry & Bartlett... 6,988 





teecees-seeees 6,693 
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LONDON.—For al dditi to the “ Eton Arms,” 
Lower Park-road, Beeman for th the Winchester Brewesy Company. 
Mr. T. W. Moss, architect :— 

Blam & SOB...cccccveccccee, far | ¥- Irwin . 2 se0becccteouee 








, roller, and 


LONDON.—For the erection of additional p: 
Mr, Edmund 


block stores to paper-staining works, Chiswick, 


M. Bowyer, architect and surveyor, Rloomsbury-manston, Hart- 
Street, W.C. Quantities by Mr. John Windsor :— 
Clearing Site. 
Wheatley, Chiswick ....... Sroecocescreccscccccsseaps 2 8 
Iron Construction. 
Lindsay, Neal, & Co. .ecccceese ceccccece soossestay tS 8 
Fireproof Floor. 
Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co. .....sececeseceees £369 18 9 
General Building Work. 
iH Rott ay cages | 2 amatietettligg 
yom | & Sons ....0 ee 4370] E. Eaaemas & Sons .. 4,181 





LONDON.—For peteg Som, old buildings and erecting new 

wareliouses at Rrooxs’ arf, Upper Thames-street. for Messrs. 

“Rott. Warner & Co., Limited. Mr. Thos. H. Nixon, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. E. A. B, Crockett, 11, Pancras-lane, E.C. :— 

3 ee £22,444 | Tas. Smith & Sons ..... £21.000 

Ho and & Hannen «+ 21,982 | E. Lawrance & Son .... 20,876 

William Downs .. . Patman & Fothesingham 20.821 









21,870 








ohn Mowlem & Co, : 21.752 | Perry & Co...sceccsceoes 20.799 
iilby & Gayford.. ++ 21,736 | Peacock Bros. soos 27,400 
Ashby & Horner ........ 2t,715 | John Greenwuod* ...... 18,591 


* Accepted. 





LON DON :—For works required in pulling down and re- building 
the ‘Elephant and Castle” Tavern, Newington Butts, S. B. 
together with nine shops and offices and flats adjoining, for Mr. A. 


Meekin. Mr John Farrer, architect and surveyor, Albicn- 





chambers, 20, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. Quantities by architect:— 
Higgs & Tigi £41,840 | Mattock Bros. ........ £38 940 
W, Cubitt & Co. ........ 40,783 | Patman & Fotheringham 38.910 
B. E, Nightingale ...... 39975] Lascelles & Co. ......+6 28.859 

- Parnell & Son ...0..00 39.133 | W. Downs ........+..0+6 98,267 
£ EE sc aebbsvesecon 39,100 | J. Smith & Son.......... 36,696 
Posty & Ca. socccccccece 38.990 | H. L. Holloway ........ 35,933 
W. Shurmur.. .....- 38,950 





LONDON.—For the egection of a block of residential flats on the 
Hampstead. 
Quantities by 


site of Sandwell House, West End-lane, West 
Messrs, Palgrave & Co., architects, Westminster. 
Mr. Geo. Stephenson ;— 
Hollowav Bros.....-..++ $14,335 
Patman & Fotheringam 7 a 
Allen & Sons .......... 

* Accepted ‘subject to modifications, 


Chessum & Sons .. 











MORECAMBE.—For the erection of house and three shops, 
Margaret-street, Bare, for Mr J. Corless Miller. Mr. Jas. Marshall, 
architect, Back-crescent, Morecambe :~ 

Foinery.—Acton & Sons, Lancaster £343 0 © 
{: Masonry.—Waugh; & Ripley, Ilkley, | 
£345 13 10 





VOCE ..--2.+sccccrcocce-serenssecece 713 ° 
Slating and Plastering 
Morecambe : 145 13 10 
Plumbing and Glaz ing.—R. B. Abbott | 
' MGrOCaAMbe .cccsccccccccccesccsecce 145 0 0 





MORTLAKE —For forming new roads, Palewell Park Estate, 
“Mortlake, for Mr. H. Shepherd Cross, P. Mr. William Hunt, 
architect and survevor, Donington House, Norfolk-street, Strand :— 


c. W. —— & Co. £2,257] W. Nicholls ..........-08. £1,793 
Bentham & Co, .. .e...ee 2,024 SEE Savcecenesceds 1,787 
J. Jackson........cccccece 1,850 H. Woodham ....--++.+++ 1,724 








MYNYDDISLWYN.—For additions to school, Pontllanfraith, 
for the School Board. Mr. Geo. Rosser, architect, Abercarn, 


oe by Mr. R. L_ Roberts, Newbridge, Mon, :— 
H. Ingleson ..... £928 0 o| Ellis Williams. --695 0 0 
Mainwaring & Davies 029 15 0] Jno Pritchard ...... 672 0 © 


Williams & Thomas.. 
Edwards & Laurence 842 6 6 
Rowland & Lioyd.... 725 0 0 


bridge’ Pe ewspsece ; 


. 645 10 0 
* Accepted. 





NEYLAND (S. Weed, —For the erection of Baptist chapel, for 
the Trustees. Mr. S, Wilson Edwards, architect, Beach Mount 


Villa, Mumbles :— 
David Williams. +» $1,967 0 | for te Morris .........+41,256 10 
1,380 0 Che RNS psssnees 1,25t 0 


Lwi Davies......0.-005 3 


C.B.N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 

Address ; ‘‘ SNEWIN, London.’ 












Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele. 





PONTEFRACT.—For the execution of drainage works, 5,700 
yards pipe sewers, &c., Glasshcughton, for the Rural District 
a pe Mr, Malcolm Paterson, C.E, 35, Manor-row, Brad- 





fe me 

F. Eyse ........ +++-£4,69t 15 10| M. Hall & Son ... nee I 
W. & J. Foster .... 4,686 xr «|W. Bions...... eee 342 16 4 
Geo. Bell cocsccccs - 4488 6 of A. Braithwaite & 

ackson Bros. ...... 4,450 0 0] Co., Leeds*...... 4,162 8 9 
no. Bentley ...... 4,408 1 4! * Accepted, 





READING.—For levelling, Eo kerbing, os E Toss 
r . Bowen, C. 


avenue. for the Sanitary Authority. Town 
ak a... ae 6| R. Pilgrim £261 8 
avana: 00 £354 , I@tiM....ccccoee I 4 
F. Talbot.....cc.se00 288 0 |W . Reeves, Reading* 26915 0 
° Ressmmend for acceptance, 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For the erection of superstructure of 
**Railway ” Tavern, Cliff Town-road. Messrs. Thompson & 
Greenhalgh, architects, Bank-chambers, ——— =- 


Davis & Leaney....—.... 45.59t | Baker & Wiseman..... 0+» $5,163 
Beet WEE. occ mcessscccs 5,393 | F. Dupont, y ene ed cco 8.837 
A. E. Symes .cocccccees 535° * Accep 








STANLEY (co Durham).—For providing and laying se 
sewer pipes, &c , Shield-row, for the Urban District Cuuscil. Mr. 
Tos. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley :— 

John Thompson...... $243 4 9| Jos. Goldsborcugh 
Tough Bros, 233 0 3 Chester-le-Street*..£213 1 3 
* Accepted, 





TEWKESBURY.—For the erection and fitting-up of laundry, 
&c., at Isolation erendnen: for the Urban District Cuuncil :— 
Edwin Young ... --£192 0o| F. E. Denley, Tewkes- 
John Howell . bury (accepted) ...... £123 10 





133 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. G. (Below our _- ~*~ H., W.S. & Son (Amounts should 
have been stated).—H. C, L.—P. Bros.—C. E. S. — (Loo late ; next 
week). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news ae which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

We are compeiled to decline pointing out came and giving 
addresses. 

Any commission toa contributor to write an articleis given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, who 
retains the rightto reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EVITUKk ; those relating to advertisemeats 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and o¢ to the Editor. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 











Telephone No. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











WALTHAM CROSS—For the erection of a cycle factory, High- 
road, Waltham, Cross, N., for Messrs. Fell Bros, :— - 
Walter Lawrence, Waltham A ovccvevcseccccessce £997 

{No competition.] 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the yee to residents in = part of the United Kingdom, at the 
yo of 19: rannum PREPAID. To all —_s Europe, America, 

Aanenlin | ew Zealand, India. China Ceylon, &c., 26s. per annum. 
Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS FO RDRINIER) shculd be 
eT, ie the publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine- 


mn) in LONDON and the SUBURBS (by 
prepaving at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum or 
. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 

S Friday Morning’s Post. 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL wale arb KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvt. 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 


Fetter-Lane, E.C. [ADvT. 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
8, PRINC : 
METCHIM & SON (orotonce st WESTMINSTER 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLiS.” 
For 1898, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post t/1[ADV’. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPSALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











ERNEST MATHEWS & CO 


61, 
ST. MARY AXE, 
@ LONDON, E.C. 





CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR SLATES AND SLATE BATHS. 


‘PERMANENT GREEN SLATES, AS USED ON THE LAW COURTS AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


ROOFING SLATES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





SLATE SLABWORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, PLAIN AND ENAMELLED' 


MARBLE « ENAMELLED SLATE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Marble and Enamelled Slate Lavatory Tops and Fittings complete, Slate Cisterns, Shelves, and Urinals, 


Works—Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


Midland Wharf, Bow. 


Head Office and only City Address, oh, ST.MARY AXE, E.C. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


Peon Wharf, Bow, 
Branch House, 37, Victoria-street, Briste!, 














, (US 

















THe SUiLeee. 


PORTLAND GEMENT 


ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S, PLASTER and WHITING. 


Benito. 
FRANCIS & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Old Nine Elms Brand, Established 1810. Prize Medals—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 ; “a | 1878; Calcutta, 1883; London, 1884- 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889 ; Chicago, 1893. Offices and Warehouses: Bridge Foot, Vauxhall, London.—Works : Cliffe-on- -Thames. 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 


Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. E.C. 


See our advertisement in ‘‘ The Builder” every fortnight. 
































JLLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS OF ELEVEN STOCK PATTERNS 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 





NOYES & CO,, 


"6, OLD STREET, 
London, E.C. 













NOYES 2 
CoO., having purchased . 
the Books of Accounts, Cata- 
logues, Price Lists, &c., of the late well- 
known Wall Tie firm, Messrs. CHAMBERS & 
CO., late of 90, Worship Street (and formerly of 41, Bishops- 
gate Street Without), London, E.C., and having also secured the 
services of several of the principal members of the staff, are consequently in a 
position to execute orders from Customers of the late firm with accuracy and despatch. 


ORNAMENTAL CEILINGS AND CORNICES 


























euaetuanes naan Oe. IN PATENT FIBROUS PLASTER. PRIZE MEDAL CLASS XV.,_ | 
In slabs, dry, and ready for fixing. EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, wey 
JUROR, CLASS XXX. 
__ JUROR, | XXX, PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS X. (0), | 
nmxanoxar exmninox, | George Jackson & Sons, | smite Gomme, 
1862. 
No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. _— 
ee CLASS XXV1, Eesaniaeen 1700. PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS XXIV., 
T EXHIBITION, 1851. ' “te 

All kinds of Enrichments supplied in the same material. RXEOCITION UNIVERERLLE, 1666. 




















{ neorporated. T he Woop Bloxk Flooring Sg 


Tececranes, EDAPHOS. LonooW 


%, 


- - 


baa jeinery executed oe Fl nl own Designs. 


AND at 46% MARKET ST. 
MANCHESTER. *veLaononatt sn.07e 














woop BLOCK FLOORING 


{n Oak, Antiseptic Beech, Teak, Pitchpine, Deat 


MARBLE MOSAIC PAVEMENTS 


Phu showing system of interlocking the blocks Offices: 32 Queen’s-road, Bayswater, London, W. Established 23 years. — 
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PEOCIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


HE IMPERIAL Insurance Compan 
Limited. a (Bet. 1808), RY gua Bron 


Bubscribed Capital, 1 1,200,000 Paid- ane “O00 
over £1,500,000.—E. ‘COZENS SMITH. General le 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Founded 1797. 
Head Office, Norwich—Surrey-street. 
J 50, Fleet-street, E.C. ; 









London ; 71-72, King William-st. E.O. ; 
Offices, ¢ 195, Piccadilly W.; -— 1, Victoria-street, 8.W. 
Amount Insured... - 163:0,000,000 
Claims Paid ........ 


12,350,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan Districts, Applications to be 
made to either of the above London Offices, 
Norwich, Dec. 25th, 1897. 


(GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office—11, Lombard-street, London, E.0, 
Law Courts Branch—21, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 

Chairman—JOHN HUNTER, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD, M.P. 

FIRE POLICIES which EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS should be 
RENEWED at the Offices of the Company, or with the Agents, on or 
before the 8th dayof JANUARY. Applications for Agencies invited. 

Manager of Fire Devartment, A. J. RELTON. 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER ano GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO., 


LIMITED. 


{Late The Boiler Insurance and Steam Power Co., Lim. 
The Original Boiler Insurance Company.) 


Head Office : 67, King Street, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


‘Subscribed Capital - - 








£375,000. 





Boilers and Engines Insured and Inspected. 


Employers Insured against Claims under 
“The Employers’ Liability Act.” 
Joint Policies Issued. Individual Accident 
Insurance. 


Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 





J. F. L. CROSLAND, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Chicf 


Engineer. 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address,‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
henehiee VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
ADE AND GENERAL ee 
Six [en (about fifty words) or under............ 
Each additional line (about ten words) ; 6d. 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisemeuts on front page, Competitions, Contrac ts, Sales by Auction, 
4@c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ...... ~ 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......... 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NEOHASARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted 
by Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher of 
“Tae Buriper,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but ‘‘ Classification” is im- 
possible in the case of any which may "reach the Office after HALF- 
‘PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Front Page 
should be ih by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY, 


SPE c IAL. ADVERTISEMENTS or ORDERS TO 
JISCONTIN same must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘ The Builder " may have Replies addressed 
rto the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, tog 











—ALTERATIONS IN STANDING 





ia 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST. 4 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICES. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ATEiDAY 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





Just Published. Large crown 8vo. 
Designs. 


House Painters and Decorators. 


London: 


Processes involved; and the General Principles of Decoration, Colour, and Ornament. 
PEARCE, Lecturer at the Manchester Techuical School for House- -Painting and Decorating. 

ue CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED alike to the student and to the workman, as well as to those carrying on 

business as house painters and decorators.”—The Plumber and Decorator. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 


With numerous Illustrations and Plates (Four in Colours), including Origing) 
12s, 6d. post free. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING: A Complete Practical Manual for 


Embracing the Use of Materials, Post: and Appliances ; 


the Practical 
By W ALTER JOHN 


[Grifin’s Technological Handbooks, 





“The Builder” Student’s Series. 





BANISTER F. 


Just Published. — Crown  8vo, price 5s., post free. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, 
AND CRAFTSMEN. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND WRITTEN 
BY i 


FLETCHER aAwnp H. 


PHILLIPS FLETCHER. 





For Framing, 34 in. by 13 


in:, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


Medizval Oxford. 








A Bird’s-eye View, drawn by H. W. 


LONDON: 


BREWER, with key and descriptive 


pamphlet. 
D. FOURDRINIER, ‘‘ BUILDER” OFFICE, 46, Cumaiin STREET, W.C. 
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LAN > 
‘oll o 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: 63, Threadneedle-street, London, E.0, 





THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
SUM INSURED IN 1896, 


£388,952,800. 





HE ARCHITECTURE OF 
OUR LARGE 
PROVINCIAL TOWNS 


This number contains an article on 


EDINBURGH, 


Being the twelfth of a Series, appearing at intervals of about six 
weeks, on the ARCHITECTURE OF OUR LARGE TOWNS, with 
illustrations of some of the principal buildings and street archi- 
tecture in each. 


1896. 
-Sep. 26|2. Manchester Nov. 7| 3. Leeds.... 





1, Liverpool . «Dec, 19 


1897. 
4. Bristol ....Jan. 30 4 Leicester ..June 5 
5. Cardiff ....Mar.13)| 8. Derby ....July 17 
6. Northampton Ap!24 | 9. Nottingham Aug23 ; 
12. Edinburgh .. Jan.1 | 13. Bradford ..Feb. 19] 


Further arrangements which will probably include Aberdeen: 
Dundee, Glasgow, Halifax, and Huddersfield, will be announced 
shortly. 


10. Sheffield .. Oct. 9 
11. Birmingham Nov27 


Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each. 
London: The Publisher of‘‘ Taz Bur.oger,”46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








‘with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused etamps are 
returned to the advertiser the week after publication, 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
-COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 


READING CASES, { ,, 





NINEPENCE EACH, 
Post (carefully packed) 1s, 











Now Ready. 800 pages. Price 4s. (post-free). 


Lockwood's Builder's 
Price Book for 1898, 


A Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest 
Prices and Information by FRANCIS MILLER, 
A.R.I.B.A. With a SUPPLEMENT containin 
the LONDON BUILDING ACT, an 
other ENACTMENTS, By-LAws, &c., and an 
INTRODUCTION, and NOTES OF ALL Im- 
PORTANT DECISIONS in the SUPERIOR COURTS. 
Edited by A. J. Davin, LL.M. 


London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
No. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court E,C, 





‘HE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tn each case—VIEW, specially drawn for this series ; GROUND 


PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the date and style of the 
several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, &c. 
1894, 1895. 

1. Westminster .. .. .. Jaw.{ 8. Fountains .. .. .. Jam. 
2. Rievaulx .. .. .. ..Juzy.| 9. Tynemouth .. .. .. FEs. 
$. Glastonbury .. .. .. Ava. My — oe —_ 
Os me aaa cag | + ~~ nme 
6 Bath ee a ee N 13, Lindisfarne es ee oe JUNE, 

2000s, ee" ge... 00 or. | 14 Furness .. ... .. JULY. 
7. Tewkesbury .. .. .. Duc. | 15, Romsey .. .. «+ «. Oct, 

1896, 

16. Kirkstall.. .. .. .. Jan. | 18, Selb eo 00 ceed 
17. Abbey Dore... “¥° ing _ eiertaiaiineg 
20. Great Malvern .. .. ae a 
21, Sherborne .. .. ~~ ie ~~ “i 
24. Melrose. .. « . a. sed OG os. de 4s oe DURE: 
25. Howden .. Aprit. | 27. Lanercost.. eo. .. «. Oct. 


‘out-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each. 
HE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S 
(15in. by 11}in.), on stout paper, for framing, 6d. ; by post, 8d. 


ORTFOLIOS 
for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s.6d. ; by post, 3s. 





London; The Publisher of ‘Tax Bui.per,” 46, Catherine-street, W.C, 








. = 
AKER’S SYSTEM of BUILDERS’ 
BOOKKEEPING. Price 3s. 6d. post free. Loudon : SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & CO. Melton Mowbray: J. W. WARNER. Builders’ 
account books of all kinds, time sheets, account and memorandum 
wan ruled papers of all kinds. Prices on application to J. W. 
NER, Melton Mowbray. Builders’ books nail accounts 
poker and balance sheets prepared. 





PROGRAMME of RECOATONAL 


WORK 
To be carried on b: 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY oF GARPENTERS, 
During 1898, 


February {S “ae Lactuses in the Great Hall, London 
and March. 

idles to Clerks of Works, Shop and Outdoor 

May and Foremer in Carpentry and Joinery for Can- 

June. didates for the Examination to be held the 

latter part of June. 

October Lectures to Candidates entering for the Examina- 

~ and { - tion in Building and. Sanitary Construction ti 
November be held in» December. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
EVENING LECTURES and DRAWING CLASSES during the 
year, commencing JANUARY llth. Instruction in Building Cun- 
struction and in Architectural Drawing 


KING'S COLLEGE. : 
EVENING LECTURES, Constructional and Geometrica! Drawing 
Classes, Quantity Class, and Architectural Studio during the year, 
commencing JANUARY 25th. The Reference Museum open to 
Studentsas before Wood Carving for Amateurs. 
DAY and EVENING CLASSES during the year, commencing 10th 
and 20th JANUARY. 
GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET 
(For the Trade only). 
The seated CLASSES RE- COMMENCED on the 29th NOVEM- 
R for Carpenters and Joiners, Handrailing, Tylers aud Brick- 
layers, Painters, Stainers, Wheelwrights, Plasterers, Masons, Smiths, 
Stone-Carvers, and Woodcarving Classes, and continue during the 


year, 
STRATFORD INSTITUTE. 
Organised Subjects taught :—Mathematics, Machine Con 
Science struction and Drawing,’ Building Construction, 
y Geometry, Chemistry,“ Freehand and Mode 
School. Drawing, and Workshop Instruction. 


There are also Trade Classes held in the Evenings. 
CARPENTERS’ HA 
A Free Lending and Reference Lite ue Books relating to 
— = Sanitary penpeot is ett as usual, bd 
‘or further particulars a) a 
ng STANTON WM. PRESTON. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall. 


— 


BIRKBECK LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC 


INSTITUTION, BREAM'S-BUILDINGS, E.C. 
WINTER TERM, 1898. 
SURVEYING DEPARTMENT. 
Professor HENRY BUSHELL, F 8.1. 





iand is Estimating Tuesdays 67 p.m. 
jurveying 
d Levelling Lectures Tuesdays 7-8 ” 
i .30-4.30 
(Advanced). Field Work Saturdays 2.30 


Quantity 8: (Advanced) Tuesdays 38- . 
mencing JANUARY 4th and 8th respectiv 


Com 
Syllabus and full particulars on application to THE DECRETARY. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, PRINCE'S STREET (MR. WASHINGTON BROWNE 


PART OF FREE LIBRARY (MR. WASHINGTON BROWNE). 


(DR. ROWAND ANDERSON). 
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(From the original lithograph issued to subscribers.) 
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} CHARLOTTE SQUARE: WEST ELEVATION AS DESIGNED. 


(From original drawing by R. Apam, in the Soane Museum,) 
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PART OF QUADRANGLE, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY (R. Apam). 
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THE MONTROSE MONUMENT ST. GILES CATHEDRAL. DETAIL OF BUSINESS PREMISES, 
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St. John’s Gate. 
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The “ River of Wells.” “Ely Place,’ London House of the Bishops of Ely. 
Precinct of Ely Abbey. ay H 
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Garden of Ely Place. Chapel of St. Etheldreda. Cloisters. 
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Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity. St. Botolph. Aldersgate. 
St. Bartholomew the Less. 
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Prior of Sempringham’ : “The Elms,” Smi 

gham’s e Elms,” Smithfield. 
Town House. Smithfield Pool. 
The Mitre Tavern. 
House Kitchen. 
Solar Hall. 


Colonnade, Ely House. 





Stone Gate to 
Ely Place, Holborn. 
on IN MEE XVivu CENTURY. 


—Drawn sy Mr. H. W. BREWER 
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